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Art. 1. Memoir of a Map of Hindoofan; or the Mogul’s Em 
ire: With an Examination of fome Pofitions in’ the formee 
Syitern of Indian Geography ; and fome Illuftrations of the pre- 
fent onc? and a complete Index of Names to the Map. By 
james Rennel, F. R. S, late Major of Engineers, and Surveyor 
General jn Bengal. gto. 6s. 6d. boards, or 19s. 6d, with the 
Map. Faden. 1783. . ™ 


W* have had different occafions of obferving the con- 
nection between the progrefs of commerce and the 
advancement of knowledge. Of this connection the book 
before us is a frefh proof. It is to the paffioi of avarice, not 
tothe love of fcience that we are ultimately, to refer the 
knowledge that this memoir affords of the geography of 
Hindooftan. It was the fetvice of a company of merchants 
that at once encouraged and afforded opportunities. to Major 
Rennel of taking the furvey, with-which he has obliged the 
public, of the Mogul Empire. | gre 

While the theatre of the Britifh war in India was limited 
to a particular province, little curiofity was excited concern- 
ing the penteral geography of the country.. But now that we 
are engaged either in wars, alliances, or negotiations with 
all the principal powers of the Mogul empire, and have dif- 
played the Britith ftandard from one extremity of it to the 
other ; a map of Hindooftan fuch as may explain the local 
circumftances of our political conneétions, and the marches 
of our armies, cannot fail to intereft every perfon whofe 
imagination has been ftruck by the fplendor of our viétories, 
or whofe attention is roufed by the prefent critical ftate of our 
affairs in that quarter of the globe. © ise e 

To anfwer thefé purpofes Major Rennel offers his map to 
the public. In this /._ all fach minutie as tend rather 
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to introduce confufion than to illuftrate the generat fyftem 
are omitted ; and the particular geography of each provinceis 
left to be hereafter explained in feparate maps, on more dif. 
tinct feales. 

The map is contained in two large fheets, which may 
either be joined together for the purpofe of bringing the 
whole into one view, or bound up feparately in an atlas ; 
as mav fuit the fancy or conveniency of the purchafer. 

The fcale is one inch to an equatorial degree : and as the 
whole map is a fquare of more than thirty fuch degrees, its 
furface will be found to contain a {pace larger than all Eu- 
rope: although the quantity of tand bears no proportion to it. 
And, as this'map contains a fufficient number of fituations 
and particulars to aniwer the purpofe intended, the finall- 
nefs of the fcale is rather am advantage than otherwife ; fince 
the ideas of conneétion and relative pofition are beit pre- 
ferved when the matter hes within a moderate compa(s. 
The difficulty of finding out the names, from the fmallnefs 
of the charaéter in which they are written is here obviated 
by means of an index : acontrivance which is, no doubt, as 
proper in maps as in books. 

The whole conftruétion is entirely mew, 28 ‘appears at 
once by comparing it with any of the former maps ; the 
moft accurate of which makes the breadth of the Szther. India, 
which is included between the mouths of the Ganges ‘and 
Indus, near two degrees and a quarter of longitude narrower 
than it appears tn any map ;, at the fame time that it makes 
the lower part of the peninfula three quarters of a degyee 
wider than Major Rennel’s does. 

The map is decorated with an emblematieal frontifpiece 
reprefenting Britannia receiving into her protection the {a- 
cred books of the Hindoos, prefented by the Pundits or 
learned Bramins : in allufion to the humane interpofition 
of the Britifh legiflature in favour of the natives of Bengal, 
m the year 1781. Britanmia is papper by 2 pedeftal, on 
which are engraved the victories by means of which the 
Britifh nation obtained, and has hitherto upheld its inflv- 
ence in India. Me 

Different colours are ufed to point out the boundaries of 
the ftates now naturally exifting in Hindooftan, which. at 
divided into five claffes. 

1. The Britith poffeffions ; or thofe, of the Eaft Indi 
Company, diftingurfhed by, red. 

2. The powers in alliance with the company, by yel- 
low. 

3. The powers at war with the company, by green. 

4. States tributary to the Poonah Marrattas, by blue. 

"5. Neutral 
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5. Neutral ftates, by purple and orange. 

‘The diftinguifhing the different ftates of Hindooftan, by 
different colours is a very happy contrivance : it gives the 
reader a various and comprchenfive view ; an advantage 
which painting enjoys above printing. 

The following extract contains a geographical definition 
of Hindooftan, with a general idea of the various fluctuati- 
ons of boundary that have taken place in that empire. 

‘ By Hinvoosian, Europeans in general have under{tood the 
tract lying between the rivers Ganges and Indus, on the eaft and 
wett; the Thibetian and Tartarian mountains on the north ; and 
the feaon the fouth. Burt, ftri¢tly fpeaking, the extent of Hin- 
dooftan | ager is much more circumicribed than thefe limits con- 
vey anidea of. For, although it has indeed the Indus, and the 
mountains of Thibet and Tartary for its weftern and northern 
boundaries ; yet, on the fouth, according to the Indian geogra- 
phers, it is bounded by the countries of the Deccan ; fo that the 
whole peninfula * to the fouth of a line drawn nearly from Bala- 
fore to Broach, is not reckoned Hindooftan. Oa the other hand, 
the Ganges was improperly applied as an eaftern boundary, as it 


| interfeéts, in its general courfe, fome of the richeft provinces of 


the empire ; whilft the Butrampooter, which is much nearer the 
mark, as an eaftern boundary, was utterly unknown. ‘The additi- 
on of thefe lands to the geographical definition of Hindooftan, bear, 
however, a trifling proportion to thofe taken from it in the penin- 
fula. In this circumicribed ftate, its extent is. about equal to 
France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Low Countries collectively ; and the peninfula is about equal 
to the Britifh iflands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. 

‘ Ifhall not attempt to trace the various fluctuations of houndary 
that took place in this empire, according as the feat of government 
was removed from Gazna to Delhi, to Lahore, to Agra, or to Ca- 
noge, as fuited the politics of the times. It is fufficient for my 
purpofe to imprefs on the mind of the reader, that the provinces 
of Hindoolan proper have feldom continued under one head dur- 
ing a period of twenty fucceflive years, from the earlieit hiftory, 
down to the reign of Acbar in the 16th century. Malwa, Agi- 
mere, Guzerat, and Bengal, were, in turn, independent ; and fome- 
tmes the empire of Delhi was confined .within the proper limits 
of the province itfelf. Nothing lefs could be expected, where fome 
partsot the empire were 1000 miles diitant from the feat of Go- 
vernment : and accordingly, the Hiftory of Htndooftan ‘s one con- 
tinued leffon to King’s, not to grafp at too much dominion ; and te 
mankind, to circumfcribe the undertakings of theirrulers.’ 

The circumftances of the times are our guides while we 


fele& as a farther fpecimen of this work, the following de- 





pa 


* Thave called this traét the peninfula in conformity to the ge- 
neral practice ; for, properly fpeaking, the term can no more 
applied to ic, than to Turky in Europe. , 

, La {criptions 
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{criptions of the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, and of 
Hyder Ally. 

* The dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, or the Carnatic, com. 
mence on the fouth of the Guntoor cirear and extend along the 
whole coaft of Coromandel to Cape Comorin. It mutt be under- 
ftood that } mean here to include Tanjore, Marrawar, Tritchino- 
poly, Madura, and Tinevelly ; all being appendages of the Carna- 
tic. Under this defcription, the Carnaric is not lefs than 570 
Britifh miles in length from north to fouth, but no where more 
than 110 wide, and commonly no more than 80. Sucha lonz 
narrow tract of country, bordered by an active and powerful enc- 
my, muitalways be fubject either to have its diftant provinees cut 
off from its afliftance, or, by dividing its force for their feparate 
defence, endanger the fafety of the whole. 

* The Britith poffeffons in the Carnatic are confined to the tra 
called the Jaghire, which does not extend mich more than forty 
miles round Madras. 

* The dominions of Hyder Ally, who formerly fhared the Car- 
natic with the Nabob of Arcot, and now contefts the remainder, 
begin on the weft of the ridge of motntains beyond Dalmacherry 
Sautgud, and Attore ; and extend fouthward to Travancore and 
Madura ; northward to Soonda and Vifiapour, (inveloping Adoni, 
the territory of Bazalet Jung) northeaitward to Guntoor and On- 
gole; and weitward tothe fea: They comprehend, generally, the 
prcvinees of Myfore, Bednore, Coimbettore, Canaree, and Dindi- 
cul; befides his late conquefts to the northward, which are Chit- 
tcldroog, Harponelly, Sanore-Bancapour, Roydroog, Gutti, Con- 
danore, Canoul, and Cuddapah. 

* Hyder’s prefent territory exceeds very confiderably, both in ex- 
tent and revenue, that of his rival the Nabob of Arcot ; but pro- 
bably it will, for a long time, require a Prince of Hyder’s talents, 
to prevent a ftate, compofed of fuch difcordant parts, from falling 
to pieces. It appears not improbable, that, on Hyder’s death, the 
divifion of the pentnfula will undergo a contiderable change ; in 
which cafe, the Mahtatris may become nearer neighbours to us than 
they are at prefent. 

* The dimenfions of Hyder’s territories are at leaft 400 Britifh 
miles in length from north to fouth, and in breadth from 2g0 to 
730; he having by much the largeft fhare ofthe peninfula. 

* Ifan Englifhman caits his eye over the map, and compares the 
extent of the dominions of the Mahrattas and of Hyder Ally 
collectively, with thofe of Great Britain and her allies, his price 
will hardly fuer, on the refult of the comparifon, Without en- 
tering into the abitract queition concerning the propriety, or ne 
ceffity of the wat, or the probable confequences of it, we mu! 
at leaft allow, that the exertions, which have been made toward: 
the fupport of it, have been aftonifhing. One army fent from the 
banks of the Ganges acrofs the continent, to counteract the defigns 
of the French in the Deccan, and another to reflore our drooping 
affairs in the Carnatic, dre wonderful efforts ; and will live in hil- 
tory, when the effects of them may ceafe to be felt.’ 

Ta an appendix Major Rennel gives a philofophical, and 
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very amufing account of the Ganges and Burrampooter ri- 
vers. His obfervations on this fubjeé&t feem to have been 
fuggefted ; as in their turn they ferve to confirm fome of 
the notions, of the celebrated Count de Buffon. Of this ac- 
count the following are extracts. 


* 1 come now to the particulars of the annual {welling and over- — 


flowing of the Ganges.* 

¢ It appears co owe its increafe as much to the rain water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its fource, and to the fources of 
the great northern rivers chat fall into it, as to that which falls in 
the plains of Hindovttan ; for it rifes fitteen feet and a half out of 
thirty-two (the fum total of its rifling) by the latter end of June : 
and it is well known, that the rainy feafon does not begin in mott 
of the flat countries till about thattime. In the mountains it 
begins early in + April; and by the latter end of that month, when 
the rain water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin to rife, though 
by very flow degrees ; for the increafe is only about an inch per 
day for the firft fortnight. . It then gradually augments to two and 
three inches before any quantity of rain falls in the flat countries ; 
and when the rain becomes general, the increafe on a medium is 
five inches per day. By the latter end of July all the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, are overflow- 
ed, and form an inundation of more than a hundred: miles in width ; 
nothing appearing but villages and trees, excepting very rarely the 
top of an elevated fpot (the artificial mound ot fome deterted village) 
appearing like an illand. 

* The inundations in Bengal differ from thofe in Egypt in this 





* * An opinion has long prevailed, that the fwelling of the 
Ganges, previous to the commencement of the rainy feafon in the 
at countries, isin a grtat meafure owing to the melting of the 
fhow in the mountains, I will not go fo far as totally to dilallow the 
tact ; but can by no means fuppofe, that the quantity of {how water 
bears any proportion to the increafe of the river.” ~~ 

* + ‘The vaft colleétion of vapours, wafted from the fea by the 
foutherly or fouth-weit montoon, are fuddenly ttopped by the lofty 
ridge of mountains that runs from caft to weft through Thibet. Itis 
obvious, that the accumulation and condenfation of thefe vapours, 
muft firft happen inthe neighbourhood of the obftacle ; and fuc- 
cefvely in places more remote, as frefh fupplies arrive to fill the 
atmofphere. Hence the priority of commencement of the rainy fea- 
fon in places that lie neare(t the mountains. 

* All the rivers that are fituated within the limits of the mon- 
foons, or fhifting trade winds, are fubject to overflowings at an- 
nually ftated periods, like the Ganges; and thefe periods return 
during the feafon of the wind that brings vapours from the fea 
(which in Bengal, &c. is the foutherly one) and this being periodical 
the falls of rain muft neceffarily be fo too. 

* The northerly wind, which blows only over land, is dry; for no 


fain (except cafual thowers) falls during the continuance of that 
monfoon,’ 
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particular, that the Nile owes its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that falls in the mountains near its fource ; but the inundations in 
Bengal are as much occafioned by the rain that falls there, «is by 
the waters of the Ganges ; and as a proof of it, the lands in general 
are overflowed to a confiderable height long before the bed of the 
tiver is filled. It muft be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of fome miles, is confiderably higher 
than the reft of the country*, and ferves to feparate the waters of 
the inundation from thofe of the river until it overflows. This 
high ground is in fonse feafons covered a foot or more ; but 
the height of the inundation within, varies, of courfe, accord- 
ing to the irregularities of the ground, and is in fome places 
twelve feet. 

¢ Even when the inundation becomes general, the river {till thews 
itfelf, as well by the grafs and reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
souddy ftream ; for the water of the inundation acquires a2 blackith 
hue, fs having been fo long ftagnant amongft grafs and other vege- 
tables : nor does it ever lofe this tinge, which 1s a proof of the pre- 
dominancy of the rain water over that of the river ; as the flow rate 
of motion of the inundation (which does not exceed half a mile per 
hour) is of the remarkable flathefs of the country. 

* There are particular traés of land, which, from the nature of 
their culture, and fpecies of productions, require lefs moifiure than 
others ; ,and yet, by the lowne(s of their fituation would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from fo 
copious an inundation as would otherwife happen, from the great 
elevation of the furface of the river above them. Thefe dikes arc 
kept up at an enormous expence ; and’ yet do not always fuccced, 
for want of tenacity in the foil of which they are compofed. It is 
calculated that the length of thefe Dikes collectively, amount to 
more than a 1000 Englifh miles. Some of them, at the Baie, 
are equal to the thicknefs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
branch of the Ganges, (navigable a> f during the rainy feafon, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelfa) +s conducted between two 
of thefe Dikes, for about 70 miles; and when full, the paflengers 
in the boats, look down on the adjacent country, as from an 
eminence. 

* During the fwoln ftate of the river, the tide lofes its effect 
of counteracting the ftream ; and in a great meafure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the fea. It is notuncommon for a 
ftrong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to {well 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that feafon : and fuch 
accidents have ‘occafioned the lois of whole crops of rice}. A 

very 





‘ * This property of the bank is well accounted for by Count 
BuFrFron, who imputes it to the precipitation of mud made by the 
waters of the river, when it overflows. The inundation, fays he, 
purifies itfelf as it flows over the plain ; fo that the precipitation 
mutt be the greateft on the parts neareft to the margin of the river.’ 

‘ + The rice I {peak of is of a particular kind ; i the growth of 
28 
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very tragical event happened at Luckipour + im17635 by a ftrong 
gale of wind conipiring with a high fpring tide, at a feafon when 
the periodical dood was within a toot and halt of its highett piteh. 
It is faid that the waters rofe fix feet above the ordinary level. Cer- 
t2in itis, that the inhabitants of a contiderable daitri@t, with their 
houfes and cattle, were totally {wept away ; and, to aggravate theit 
dittrefs, it happened’in a part of the country which fcarce produces 
afingle tree fora drowning man to efcape to. 

* Embarkations of every kind traverfethe inundation: thofe bound 
upwards, availing themielves of a direct courfe and {till water, ag 
a feafon when every ftream rufhes like atorrent. The wind too, 
which at this feafon blows regularly from the fouth eait*, favours 
their progrefs; infomuch, that a voyage, which takes up nine or 
ten days by the courie of the river when contined within its banks, 
isnow effected in fix, Hufbandry and grazing are both fufpended ; 
and the peafant traverfes in his boat, thofe fields which ia another 
feafon he was wont to plow ; happy that the elevated fite of the 
river banks place the herbage they contain, within his reach, other- 
wife his cattle muft perith.’ | 

The improvements of Major Rennel in the geography of 
India, appear to have been conduéted with perfevering in- 
duftry, and great ability. He was aided, too, as he pro- 
perly acknowledges, by feverat very refpectable names 
which he mentions. After ali there is great reafon to pre- 
fume, that there yet remains a vaft field for improvement 
in the geography of the eaftern part of Afia. The view that 
Mr. Rennel has given of Hindooftan, he has taken with the 
eveof a military man. While he every where carefully 
marks names, fituations, and diftances, it is the defence or 


the conqueft of the country, not its natural produétions or - 


the genius of the inhabitants ; it is the operations: of war, 
not the arts of peace that are every where uppermoft in his 
mind. Mr. Rennel has cconnaptl teed with accuracy the ob- 
je&t he had in view. Buta traveller of fublimer genius, and 
livelier moral fenfibility, would have found it difficult to 
have traverfed regions fo full of all that can excite reflec- 
tion or awaken fentiment, without very frequent and inte- 
relting digreffions. ‘ 


ues fan ~— 





its ftalk keeps pace with the increafe of the flood at ordinary times, 
but is deftroyed by a too fudden rite of the water. The harvett is of- 
ten reaped in boats. ‘There is alfo a kind of grafs which overtops the 
flood in the fame manner, and at a {mall diilance has the appearance 
of a field ot the richeft verdure.’ 

* + About fifty miles from the fea.’ 

** Although in the gulf or bay of Bengal the monfoon blows 
from the S. S. W. andS. W. bg in the eaftern and northern parts 
@ Bengal it blows from the S. E. or E. S, E.’ 7 
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Ar Te IT. Mr. William Shakefpeare his Comedies, Hi flories, ana Tre. 
gedies, fet out by himfelf in Quarto; or by the Players his Fel. 
lows, in Folio, and now faithfully re-publifhed from thofe Edi, 
tions. 10 vols. fmall OStavo. 21. Tonfon, 1768. 

Art. III. Notes and various Readings to Shake[peare, Part the firf?, &, 
With a General Gloffary. By Edward Capell. 4to. ros. 64. 

(774- 
Arr.1V. Notes and various Readings to Shakcfpeare, in four Parts. And 


Arr. V. The School of Shakefpeare, or, authentic Extracts from divers 
Englith Books, that were in print in that Author’s Time ; evi- 
dently fhewing from whence his feveral Fables were taken, and 
fome Parcel of his Dialogue. Alfo, further Extraéts from 

- the fame or like Books, which or contribute to a due Under. 
ftanding of his Writings, or give Light to the Hittory of his 
Life, or to the Dramati¢ Hittory of his Time. Whereunto js 
added, Noritia Deramarica; or Tables of Antient Play; 
(from their beginning to the Reftoration of Charles the Second) 
fo many as have been printed, with their feveral Editions: 
Faithfully compiled, and digetted in quite anew Method. By 


E. C. 3 vols. 4to. 31. 3s. boardst Printed by Hughes, and Soild 
by Walter. 1783. 


HE works of Shakefpeare have fo long been the fub- 
T jet of national applaufe, that the large clafs of readers, 
whofe opinions are derived to them by inheritance, will pro- 
bably be furprifed at hearing it afferted, that he has faults. 
The candid critic will certainly not be difpofed to dwell up- 
on 4's errors, the productions of whofe genius he adores. 
Bui a little partiality may well be facrificed to the defire of 
cultivating a found underftanding, and a juft tafte of the 
beauties and blemifhes of poetry, among mankind. Anda 
little more may without the rifque of any juft cenfure be 
ceded, to the danger of having the national literature cor- 
yupted, by the {plendid example of an illuftrious offender. 
Thefe motives can never be aéted upon with more evident 

ropriety, than in the cafe of the poet before us. If the 

nglifh nation are ignorant of many of the principal confti- 
tuents of a juft drama ; if they are infidels to thofe Jaws of 
compofition, which have been received by ‘every other en- 
lightened people, whether antient, or modern ; their igno- 
rance and their infidelity may, without injuftice be traced up 
to Shakefpeare. Ifthe French have left us at an immea- 
furable diftance in the purfuit of the perfection of drama- 
tical compofition, and if our countrymen have little to 
boaft of, that can at all vie with the tragedies of Racine and 
Voltaire ; this alfo is owing to Shakefpeare. The world of 
authors, and the world of fpeétators have beheld him with an 
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implicit and undiftinguifhing veneration, and have too ge- 
nerally taken for granted, that no improvement could be 
made in thofe laws of writing they have received from him. 

The ftyle of Shakefpeare is in the utmoit degree unequal. 
He gave, without examination, into the tafte of the age in 
which he lived, tor quibble and pedantry. ‘Do borrow the 
language of the editor, (and better language cannot beemployed 
upon this part of his charaéter) ; ‘A quibble is the golden apple 
‘* for which he will always turn afide from his career, or ftoop 
** from his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, 
* gave him fuch delight. that he was content to purchafe 
‘¢at, by the facritice of reafon, she moe and truth. A 
‘* quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he loft 
** the world, and was content to lofe it—What he does 
‘ beft, he foon ceafes todo. He is not long foft and pa- 
thetic without fome idle conceit, or contemptible equi- 
‘* vocation. He no fooner begins to move, than he coun- 
 teracts himielf ; and terror and pity, as they are rifing in 
“ the mind, are checked and blatted by fudden frigidity.”” 
His plots are haity and undigefted. As he frequently bor- 
rowed them from the noveliit, ar the hiftorian, he often 
preferved fome of the original incidents while he altered the 
others, without ftopping to enquire, whether the former 
were not now become fuperfluous. The ftory indeed, is 
almoft always the leait part of his care. In moit of his per- 
formances, we find the merit and the exertion pretty much 
confined to the firft aéts, while the concluding ones are 
haftily difpatched, and palpably unequal. The mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, which every where obtains in his 
works, is fuch as, in our opinion, every fober critic mutt 
condemn, and every poet who ftudies effeét muft avoid. 
And his uniform negleé& of the unities, we are difpofed to 
rank among his principal defects. That the a&tion fhould 
be one, has been commonly granted. But his difregard of 
the unities of time and place, fome critics have endeavoured 
to defend. ‘This is not the place in which the queftion can 
be properly difcuffed. But we beg leave to drop this one 
hint upon the fubject ; that we would not derive the neceffi 
of obferving thefe unities, trom the neceffity of making the dra- 
ma credible, but from that principle of concentration and 
compactnefs, which we apprehend to be an indifpenfible 
condition to the energy of poetical compofition. 

But if all thefe errors .be fairly imputable to Shakefpeare, 
they are however certainly outweighed by -his excellencies. 
He is perhaps, of all the poets that ever exitted, the moft 
original. He may be ftiled, by way of eminence, the poet 
pfnature, ** To fill the mouths of their heroes with hy- 
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** perbolical joy and outrageous forrow ; todiftrefs them as 
** nothing human ever was diftreffed, to deliver them as 
** nothing human ever was delivered, is the bufinefs of a 
“* common dramatift.”. . But the characters of Shakefpeare 
are the chara¢ters of real life. He bas no heroes; his /cenes are 
filled only by men, who exprefs themfelves in the language of 
reality and paflion; a language formed with eafe, and dictated 
by event. His perfonages are fuil of an inexhauftible variety ; 
and they are fo uniformly preferved even in his lighteit pro- 
duétions, that what Mr. Pope has obferved of them, if not 
literally true, is at leaft no very violent hyperbole ; ‘* that 
‘* had all the fpeeches been printed without the very names 
‘* of the perfons, one might have applied them with certain- 
‘** ty toevery f{peaker.”” In a word, if we were to beftow 
upon him a peculiar and diftinguifhing appellation, it would 
be that of dramatical. Other writers employ a more uniform 
poetical language, and preferve their dignity better: in 
Shakefpeare we forget the poet, and think only of the charac- 
ter. All is animation, all is fentiment, all is feeling ; andwe 
mifs nothing, but the ambition of the orator, or the {ftiff- 
nefs of the pedant. 

Shakefpeare therefore being univerfally confidered by the 
Englifh nation as the firft of dramatifts, if not the firft of 
poets, has had a greater number of editors than any modern 
author. His plays were originally publifhed in a very care- 
lefs and incorrect manner, owing probably to the great 
number of pieces he produced, and, as it may be, to the 
moderate value at which he held them, when he contrafted 
them with the powers to which he was confcious. And 
though the original inaccuracy has been exaggerated by fome 
of his commentators, in order to enhance the merit of 
their performance, enough has certainly been left to ex- 
ercife the accutenefs of the revifer. And yet, notwithftand- 
ing the multitude of editors, the public, as Mr. Capell ob- 
ferves, did not feem to be /atisfied with their labours. The 
prefent publifher therefore imagined, that there was {till 
room for fomething to be done with a fuperior degree of 
happinefs ; and as we are much inclined to agree with him 
in this opinion, we fhall proceed with great impartiality to 
examine what he has done. 

The three principal requifites, as we fhould fuppofe, to 
the forming the character of an editor are, firft, induftry and 
application ; fecondly, a right underftanding of his duty and 
the having formed a proper plan for its performance; and, in 
the third place, abilities. The former revifers of Shake- 
{peare have, we believe, been univerfally deficient in one, 
or all, of thefe particulars. Rowe and Pope were rt 
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the firft of whom did fcarcely any thing more than furnifh a 
life of his author, and the latter, who profefledly deipifed she 
dull duty of an editor, performed, in different refpects, both 
too littl and too much. Mr. Theobald, who obtained 
fome degree of fame, merely by being the adverfary of 
Pope, poffefied neither ingenuity, judgment, nor {fcarcel 
common fenfe. The fame things may be faid of fome of the 
other revifers. Let us therefore examine Mr. Capell, re- 
fpecting each of the points we have laid down, 

With regard to induftry and application, thefe qualities 
will fearcely be difputed with him. Enamoured of the 
beavtics of his author, and diigufted with the palpable mit- 
carriage of his publifhers, he entered upon his work, as he 
himfeif informs us, about the year 1745. After having 
maj it a confiderable objet of attention, for near three 
and ‘wenty years, he prefented the world with a copy of 
Sha'scipeare, without any of the ufual appendages of notes, 
various readings and gioflaries ; referving them, as he ob- 
ferves, that he might not be tempted to give to the public 
an inaccurate or unfinifhed performance. A part of thefe were 
published in the year 1775, and the whole were nearly print- 
ed off before the death of the author about two years ago. 
Itis probable that our gayer readers may fmile, and our 
more ferious ones inveigh againft the length of time con- 
fumed in this performance. But we are not difpofed to join 
with either. if Mr. Capell pufhed his induftry and folici- 
tude to an extreme, he was the fufferer, and we have all the 
advantages. Butindeed, we do not conceive the detriment 
to have been great even to himfelf. The employment 
was an innocent and a laudable one. It does not feem b 
any means neceflary that it fhould have interfered with 
any virtuous purfuit or ufeful avocation. Had genius and 
talents of the moft exalted defcription, been thus turned a- 
fide from their proper channel, we fhould be the firft to la- 
mentit. But we, believe, the danger is not great, that geni- 
us and talents fhould be wafted upon the dul/ duty of an editor. 

With refpeét to his plan, hear Mr. Capell himtelf. 

* From what has been faid, we are not to conclude---that the Poet _ 
had no admirers : for the contrary is true and he had in all this in- 
terval no inconfiderable party among{t men of the greateft under- 
ftanding, who both faw his merit, 1n defpite of the darknefs it was 
then wrapt up in, and fpoke loudly in his praise ; but the ftream of the 
publick favour ran the other way. But this too coming about at the 
time we are {peaking of, there was a demand for his works, andina 
form that was more convenient than the folio’s: in confequence of . 
which, the gentleman lait mention’d was fet to work by the book- 
fellers ; and, in 170g, he put out an edition in fix volumes, octavo, 
which, unhappily, is the bafis of all the other moderas: For this edi- © 
tor 
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tor went no further than to the edition neareft to him in time, which 
wasthe folio of 1685, the lait and worit of thofe impreffions : this he 
republifh’d with great exactneis ; correcting here and there fome of 
it’s grofleit miftakes, and dividing into acts and fcenes the plays that 
were not divided before. 

* But no fooner was this edition in the hands of the publick, than 
they faw in part its deficiences, and one of another fort began to be 
required of them; which accordingly was fet about fome years after 
by two gentlemen atonce, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Tueogacp. The la- 
bours of the firft came out in 1725, in fix volumes, quarto: and he 
has the merit of having firft improv’d his Author, by the infertion of 
many large paflages, fpeeches, and fingle lines, taken from the quar- 
to’s ; and of amending him in other places, by readings fetch’d from 
the fame : but his materials were few, and his collation of them not 
the moit careful ; which, join’d to other faults, and to that main one 
---of making his predeceflor’s the copy himfelf follow’d brought his 
labours in difrepute, and has finally funk them in neglect. 

* His publication retarded the other gentleman, and he did not ap- 
= till the’ year 1733, when his work too came out in feven vo- 

umes, octavo. The opposition that was between them feems to have 
enflam’d him, which was heighten’d by other motives, and he de- 
claims vehemently againtt the work of his antagonitt: which yet ferv’d 
him fora model ; and his own is made only a little better, by his 
having a few more materials ; of which he was not a better collator 
than the other, nordid he excel him in ufe of them ; for, in this ar- 
ticle, both their judgmests may be equally call’d in queftion ; in 
what he has done that is conjectural, he is rather more happy ; but 
in this he had largeaffiftances. 

* But the gentleman thatcame next, is a critick of another ftamp ; 
and purfucs a track, in which it is greatly to be hop’d he will never 
be follow’d in the publication of any authors whatfoever ; for this 
were, in effeét to annihilate them, if carry’d a little further ; by de- 
ftroying all marks of peculiarity and notes of time, all easinefs of ex- 
pretlion and numbers, all juftnefs of thought, and the nobility of not 
a few of their conceptions ; The manner in which his Author is treat- 
ed, excites an indignation that will be thought by fome fo vent it- 
felf too ftrongly ; but terms weaker would do injuftice to my feelings, 
and the cenfiure fhall be hazarded. Mr. Pore’s edition was the 
gound-work of this over-bold one fplendidly printed at Oxford in fix 
quarto volumes and publifh’d in the year 1744: The publither dif- 
iin all collation of folio, or quarto ; and tetches all from his great 





felf, and the moderns his predeceffors : wantoning in very licence of 


conjecture ; and fweeping all before him, (without notice, or reason 
given) that not fuits his tafte, or lies level to his conceptions. But 
this juftice fhould be done him:---as his conjectures are numerous, 
they are oftentimes not unhappy ; and fome of them are of that ex- 
cellence, that one is ftruck with amazement to fee a perfon of fo 
much judgment as he fhows himfelf inthem, adopt a mathed of pub- 
lifhing that runs counter to all the ideas that wise men have hitherto 
entertain’d of an editor’s province and duty. 
* The year 1747 produc’d a fifth edition, in eight octavo volumes, 
‘publifh’d by Mr. Warpyston ; which though it is faid in the title- 
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to be the joint work of himfelf and the fecond editor, the third 
ought rather tohave been mention’d for it is printed from his text 
The merits of this performance have been fo thoroughly difeuff’d in 
two very ingenious books ** The Canons of Criticism,” and “ Revisat 
of SHAKESPEARE’S Text,” that it is needlefs to fay any more of it : 
this only fall be added to what may be there met with,---that the e- 
dition is not much benefited by frefh acquisitions from the old ones, 
which this gentleman feems to have neglected. * 
¢ Other charges there are, that might be brought againft these mo- 
dern impreffions, without infringing the laws of truth or candour 
either : but what is faid, will be fufficient; and may fatisfy their 
greatelt favourers,---that the fuperftructure cannot be a found one, 
which is built upon fo bad a foundation as that work of Mr. Rowe’s 
which all of them, as we fee, in fucceffion, have yet made their cor- 
ner ftone : The truth is it was impoffible that fuch a beginning fhould 
end better than it has done : the fault was in the fetting-out ; and all 
the diligence that could be us’d, join’d to the difcernment of a 
Pearce, or a Bentiey, could never purge their Author of all his 
defects by their method of proceeding.” 
Having thus clearly ftated the defeéts of his predeceffors, 
he goes on, , 
Jt is faid a little before,---that we have nothing of his in writ- 
ing; that the printed copies are allthat is left to guide us ; and 
that those copies are fubject to numberlefs imperfections, but not 
all in like degree: our firit businefs then, was---to examine their me- 
rit, and fee on which fide the feale of goodnefs preponderated ; 
which we have generally found, to be on that of the moft ancient: 
It may be feen in the Table, what editions are judg’d to have the 
preference among those plays that were printed fingly in quarto ; 
and for those plays, the text of those editions is chiefly adher’d to : 
in all the reit, the firtt folio is follow’d ; the text of which is by 
far the moft faultlefs of the editions in that form ; and has alfo the 
advantage in three quarto plays, in ‘* 2 Henry LV. Othello, and 
Richard II1.” Had the editions thus follow’d been printed with 
carefulnefs, from correct copies, and copies not added to or other- 
wise alter’d after those impreifions, there had been no occasion for 
going any further : but this was not at all the cafe, even in the beft 


i. 





_ * * Itwill perhaps be thought ftrange, that nothing fhould be faid 
inthis place of another edition that came out about a twelvemonth 
ago, in eight volumes, octavo ; but the reasons for it, are these :--- 
There is no ufe made of it, nor could be ; for the present was finifh’d, 
within a play or two, and printed too in great part, before that ap- 
pear’d : tthe firft fheet of this work (being the firit of volume 2.) 
went to the prefsin September 1760: and this volume was follow’d 
by volumes 8, 4. 9, 1, 6, and 7; the laft of which was printed offin 
Auguft 1765 : In the next place, the merits and demerits of it are 
unknown to the present editor even at this hour: thisonly he has 

iv’d in it, having look’d it but flightly over, that the text it fol- 
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of them; and it therefore became proper and neceflary to look into 
the other old editions, and to felect trom thence whatever improves 
the Author, or contributes to his advancement in perfcctneis, the 
point in view throughout all this performance.’ 

- After having ftated the grand outline of his plan, he ex. 
plains and defends the temperate ufe he has made of con- 
yeture ; the fcheme he has followed refpeéting the divifion 
of the plays into atts and feenes, and the new model. 
ing the benical diretions; and laftly, his univerfal reform 
of the punctuation, of the confufton that had been made of 
verfe and profe, and of the matiner in which the printers had 
run one line of poetry intoanother. The flight additions 
that are made to. the text, which are chiefly for the improve. 
ment of the numbers, are diftinguifhed by a Gothic cha- 
raéter. Wherever the text is in the flighteft degree deviated 
from, the original is inferted at the bottom of the page, or, 
where that was impracticable, a reference is made to the vo- 
lumes of notes lately publifhed. 

Such is the plan Mr. Capell had formed, and we frankly 
acknowledge, that we think it is fuch as to admit of very 
few improvements. If any blame can be laid to its charge, 
it muft reft with ‘the frequent additions that are made for the 
fake of improving the meafure, about which it is probable 
that the editor is more folicitous than his author was. 
Though even thefe are inconfiderable in themfelves, and 
are vifibly diftinguifhed by the very different character in 
which they are printed. 

We will now fay fomething of the abilities of Mr. Capell. 
And for thefe we think the introdugtion already quoted a 
very fufficient voucher. We confider it as a model of pre- 
cifion of conception, and accuracy of expreffion. No {fub- 
je& is introduced that is foreign to the purpofe ; every topic 
is difcuffed in turn with the utmoft folidity; and even the 
tafte of the writer, a quality we are not apt to conneé with 
the extreme of induftry, is frequently and ftrongly vifible. 
We apprehend that the reader has perceived the juftice of 
thefe remarks from the extracts already made. We will 
prefent him however with what we conceive to be a yery 
advantageous one, in defence of the authenticity of the three 
parts of King Henry the Sixth. 

* We are quite in the dark as to when the firft part was written ; 
but fhould be apt to conjecture that it was fome confiderable time 
after the other two ; and, perhaps, when those two were re-touch’d, 
and made a little fitter than they are in their firft draught.to rank 
with the Author’s other plays which he has fetch’d from our 
Engli/b hiftory : and those two parts, even with all their re-touch- 
ings, being {till much inferior to the other-plays.of that clafs, he 
may reasonably be fuppos’d to have underwrit himfelf. on purpose 


in the firft, that it might the better match with those it waged to: 
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Now that these two plays (the firft draught of them, at leaft) are 
among his early performances, we know certainly from their date ; 
which is further confirm’d by the two concluding lines of his 
“ Henry V,” fpoken by the Chorus; and (poflibly) it were not 
going too far, to imagine---that they are his fecond attempt in hif- 
tory, and near in time to his original ** King John” which is alfo in 
two parts: and, if this be fo, we may fately pronounce them his, 
and, even highly worthy of him; it being certain, that there was 
no Englifb play upon the flage, at that time, which can come at all 
in competition with them; and this probably it was, which procur’d 
them the good reception that is mention’d too in the Chorus. The 
plays we are now fpeaking off have been inconceivably mangl’d 
either in the copy or the prefs, or perhaps both: yet this may be 
difcover’d in them,---that the alterations made afterwards by the 
Author are nothing near fo confiderable as those in fome other 
plays; the incidents, the characters, every principal out-line in 
fhort ieee: the fame in both draughts; fo that what we fhall have oc- 
casion to fay of the fecond, may, in fome degrec, and without much 
violence, be apply’d alfo to the firft: And: this we presume to fay 
of it;---that, low as it muft be fet: in comparifon with his other 
plays, it has beauties in it, and grandeurs, of which no other 
author was capable but SHakesPEARE only: that extremely-affect- 
ing fcene of the death of young Rutland, that of his father which 
comes next it, and of C/ford the murtherer of them both ; Beau- 
fort’s dreadful exit, the exit of kin Henry, and a fcene of won- 
drous fimplicity and wondrous atenah united, in which that 
Henry is made a fpeaker while his lail decifive battle is fighting,--- 
are as fo many flamps upon these plays ; by which his property is 
mark’d, and himfelf declar’d the owner of them, beyond contro- 
verfy as we think: And though we have felected these paflages on- 
ly, and recommended them to observation, it had been easy to name 
abundance of others which bear his mark as ftrongly : and one cir- 
cumftance there is that runs through all the three plays, by which 
he is as furely to be known as by any other that can be thought of 5 
and that is,---the preservation of character: all the perfonages in 
them are diftinétly and truly delineated, and the character given 
them fuftain’d vey throughout; the enormous Richard’s par- 
ticularly, which in the third of these plays is feen rising towards 
its zenith : and who fees not the future moniter, and acknowledges 
at the fame time the pen that drew it, in these two lines only, 
fpoken over a king who lies ftab’d before him,--- 
* What, will the afpiring blood of Laxcafeer 
. Sink in the ground ? | thought, it would have mounted. 

let him never pretend difcernment hereafter in any cale of this 
nature, : 


With all the penetration, accuracy, and acutenefs of Mr. 
Capell, it muft be acknowledged however, that he has fome 
very palpable blemifhes. There never was exhibited a more 

ing illuftration of the obfervation of Horace, brevis effe 
labore, obfeurus fio. tis often very difficult to catch a mean- 
ing that is wrapped up in half fentences and marks of ab- 
breviation, 
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breyiation, but this is never owing to any fuperticiality of 
thought or confufion of ideas in the writer; on the con- 
trary, ata fecond perufal, you are agreeably furprifed to find 
the chaos reducing itfelf into order; and refleétion, fagacity, 
and good fenfe, appearing, where you at firft imagined no. 
thing but abfurdity. In the fame manner Mr. Capell has 
given his author with the moft elegant type and paper, and, 
after a method we eftecm mott laudable, has printed his 
notes by thesnfelves, not forcing them upon the ftudent of 
Shakefpeare, but leaving the perufal to his choice: vet. he 
has rw sa his page by a peculiar mode of printing; and 
his ftvle by a pedantic affe€tation and fingularity, 

But though the time that was employed upon this very 
valuable performance has brought it to a degree of per- 
fection, that is almoft unparalleled, it however fubje&ted the 
author to no flight inconveniences. ‘The plan for completing 
his grand icheme, which he opened in fo ingenious a manner 
in the introduétion to his beautiful edition of Shakefpeare, was 
frittered away, and ftolen piece-meal by writers of greater a- 
lacrity, and more fudden in their motions, than Mr. Capell. 
Thefe anticipations were fo difcouraging to the author, that 
we are.told, they had at one time, nearly determined him 
to lay his performance wholly afide. It was not natural that 
thofe perfons, who were willing to plunder him of ideas he 
had collected with fo great labour, fhould treat him with 
much deference.. And accordingly we are informed, that 
his prefent editor, the Rev. Mr. Collins, endeavoured to 
vindicate him from their afperfions, in a pamphlet of fome 
reputation which we have never feen. With refpeé to the 
charge of plagiarifin againit his rival editor, the follow- 
ing is the account of Mr. Collins in a dedication to Lord 
Dacre, that is prefixed to the volumes of notes. 

© To afcertain the truth of what J have advanced, I mutt beg 
leave to refer vour lordihip to the edition of SHAKESPEARE, pub- 
lith’d in ten volemes, o¢tavo, 1773, and re-publifh’din 1779, with 
notes by Dr. Sam. Jonnson and Mr. Gro. Stevens, requefting 
you will take the trouble of comparing it with one publifh’d by the 
Doctor alone, in eight volumes, 1765: You will then find, my 
Lord, a regular fyfiem of plagiarism, upon a fettl’d plan, pervad- 
ing those later editions throughout, and that,—not the Doctor's 
former publication, as one would naturally fuppose, but—Mr. 
CAPELL’s, in ten volumes, 1768, is made the ground-work of what 
is to pais for the genuine production of these combin’d editors, and 
is ufher’d tothe world upon the eredit of their names. Either of 
their editions will afiord full proof of this affertion, which is ev 
dently deduc’d not only from the many conjectural emendations 
adopted into the text, or propos’d in the notes; but,—from the new 
Order in which the Plays are arrang’d; the new regulation a the 
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Scene division, and fometimes that of the Acts; the new adjuftmenct 
of the metre, in many places; the changes made in the feenical 
directions refpecting places, perfons, and actions, as well as in the 
pointing, &c. in all which particulars they differ from) Dr. Joun- 
son’s firit work, as much as they agree with that of the present 
Author. But the re-publication of their work, as it ‘is revised 
and augmented,” makes, farther advances upon the fame plan, abound- 
ing with frefh matter and accumulated evidence in proof of the in- 
duftry with which the purloining trade has been purfu’d, and of the 
latitude to Which it has been extended, in each of the ubove-men- 
tion’d particulars: Por differing as it does from it’s former felf in 
numberlefs initances, in all of them it is fti!l found to agree with 
that edition, which, we are gravely told in fo many words by the 
apparent manager of the bulinets,---**has not been examin’d be- 
yond one Play.” In fhort, every page of his work might be ad- 
duc’d in flat contradiction to his repeated affertions already refer’d 
to, the changes made even in the mode of printing, throughout his 
new production, being fuch as muft firike the eye of the moit fu- 
perficial observer, and can leave little doubt in any one at all con- 
verfant in fuch matters, from what original the text of it was 
form’d, or what copy was follow’d at the prefs. : 

‘ Having ftated the fact, I leave it with your Lordfhip to make 
your own reflections upon fo extraordinary an inftance of the good 
faith of editors, and the honetft regard flewn by them to the credit 
and property of another. But I cannot help observing,---that fuch 
injuitice, as requir’d the united efforts of effrontery and falfehood 
to conceal it, amounts to a full acknowledgment of the fuperior 
worth of the perfon injur’d, and is an -undeniable argument of as 
much indigence on the one hand as of abundance on the other. He 
indeed, who has been thus honour’d, was a perfon of another 
ftamp; without the neceflity, and above the meannefs, of fecking 
reputation by the difingenuous arts and fhifis of fraud, and wita 
whom it was a point of confcience, upon all occasions, freely to 
acknowledge obligation, and to render to every one his due.’ 

In order to enable the reader to form a complete judgment 
upon this queition, we will add what Mr, Stevens has faid 


in the advertifement prefixed to his Shakefpeare in relation 
to Mr. Capell’s edition. 


“ It will be expected that fome notice fliould be taken of the laft 
“ editor of Shakefpeare, and that his merits fhould be eftimated 
“ with thofe of his predeceffors. Little, however, can be faid of a 
“ work, to the completion of which, both a large proportion of 
“the commentary and various readings is as yet wanting. The 
* fecond part of King Henry the Sixth is the only play from that 
“ edition, which has been confulted in the courfe ot this work; for 
“as /everal paffages there are arbitrarily omitted, and as. no notice is 
* given wuhen other deviations are made from the old copies, it was of 
* little confequence to examine any further. This circumftance is 
“mentioned, left fuch accidental coincidences of opinion as may 
“be difcovered hereafter, fhould be interpreted into PLAGIA® 
* RISM. 
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** It may oceafionally happen, that fome of the remarks long 
** ago produced by others, are offered again as recent difcoveries, 
“* Ic is likewife abfolutely impoffible to pronounce with any degree 
** of certainty, whence all the hints, which furnith matter for 
** commentary have been collected, as they lay feattered in many 
** books and papers, which were probably never read but once, 
“ or the particulars which they contain received only in the cour 
** of commor. converfation ; nav, what is called PLAGIARISM, is 
** often no more than the refult of having thought alike with 
*“ others on the fame fubject.” 

We were not at all difpofed to decide againft a man of 
Mr. Stevens's learning and reputation, without having fair- 
ly examined the queitien between him and his adverfary, 
We therefore, in the firft place, compared the three different 
editions, Capell’s, Johnfon’s, and Johnfon and Stevens’s, 
with fome accuracy, before we pretended to make up our 
judgment upon the matter. We could not help however 
remarking in Mr. Stevens ‘a too great folicitude about the 
charge of plagiarifm before it was made. And the refult of 
our comparifon, has been the confirming almoft all Mr. 
Collins’s allegations. We are clearly of opinion that Mr. 
Capell’s was the edition followed at the prefs by Mr. Ste- 
vens’s printers. . The pointing is, nearly without any excep- 
tion, that of Johnfon or Capell; and it agrees perhaps ten 
times with-Capell, for once with Dr. fe Many alte- 
rations-are alfo adopted equally fingular and important. 

In regard to the charges of Mr. Stevens againfe Mr. 
Capell; they appear to us the moft unfortunate that could 
have been felected. No editor was certainly ever more ac- 
curate’ and fcrupulous in the {malleft matters than this gentle- 
man. To this purpofe the following are his. own words, 
which we do not hefitate to fay, are in all refpects true, and 
well founded. — te | 

‘* Thus, reader, you have before vou in orderly manner, and 
** in as {mall.a compafs as pofhible, every fingle material that editor 
* can furnifh for whatever clofe examination you pleafe of the text 
* of this great author, as exhibited in the predeae edition ; for 
** neither quarto, nor folio, {were a all in your poffeffion, and 
* you difpofed to confult them,) afford a reading ‘of moment that 
+ is not now in the pages of that edition, the notes, or the collection 
‘¢ that follows them; an affertion that will very hardly be credited 
** by fuch of you as are converfantin any one of the moderns,---ne 
** matter which,---or fhall turnto them purpofely ; fo numerous are 
* their unnoted variations of all forts, which you will naturally 
“¢ think they muit have had from one or other of the elder im- 
+ preffions.”  . 

Vhile the fubje&t is before us, we will beg leave to {av 
one word of Mr. Stevens’s edition,: and fhall then for the 
moft part, fuffer it to le in filence and obfcurity. Dr. 

' Johnfon, 
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Johnfon, from an excefs of candour, and perhaps from a 
diffidence of the induftry he had employed upon the fubject, 
adopted a multiplicity of notes from various writers into his 
edition. Mr. Stevens has carefully preterved all this farrago, 
and, befide it, we are now trasted with the annotations: of 
himfelf, Dr. Farmer, Mr. Tyrwhit,, Mr, Malone, &c. &c. 
&c. &c. So that, in the ftate in which the author now lies 
before us, Tacitus cum notis variorum is nothing to him, 
One gentleman propofes an hypothefis, and a fecond fup- 
ports it; a third refutes, anda fourth ridicules it; a fifth 
propofes another explanation ; a fixth reconciles thefe expla- 
nations to each other, and a feventh fets them in oppofition, 
Nor let the reader be fo idle'as to imagine, that we exag- 

rate the fatt, The firft paflage at which we opened js the 
ollowing line in Othello: ‘* A:fellow almoit damn’d in a 
“ fair face,’ upon which the commentators are thefe, each 
of them centradicting him that went before him: Sir 
Themas Hanmer; Bifhop Warburton; Mr, Stevens; Dr. 
Johnfon; Mr. Tollett; Mr, Tyrwhitt; . Mr, Malone; and 
Mr,.Stevens again. But if we turned a little further we 
doubt not,, that we could meet with inftances more worthy 
of the reader’s cunjofity. To mend the matter, all. thefe 
ineftimable notes are printed at the bottom ofthe page, fo 
that a reader, at all inquifitive, can {carcely keep his eyes 
from them; and is.frequently drawn into the whirlpool, in 
fpite of all his efforts... 92, 9g ie 

To, Mr, Stevens however cannot be imputed the defegts 
of Mr. Capell. If the latter be uncouth, the attentive | 
reader will find, concealed under this uncouthnefs, the ut- 
moft accuracy and clofenefs of refleion. . The former. is 
uncouth indeed, more uncouth than his rival. But who was 
everabfurd enough to complain of the hardnefs of the fhell, 
when he might at leaft have aflumed this confolation, that 
he loft nothing; for there was no kernel within? The 
latter affects brevity even to the éxtreme of obfcurenefs, but 
Mr. Steyens is copious and diffufe, He {preads. out nothing 
with the perfe&tion of art, proves all fuch points as were 
never difputed, and difplays all fuch learning as is nothing, 
‘o the papers For our parts, we- had rather read Mr. 
Viner’s Abridgment of the Laws of England in twenty four 
volumes folio, than the dramas. of Shakefpeare in Mr. Ste~ 
ee edition, — bit : 


[ Zo be continued in our next.] 
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Art. VI. A Sermon preached hefore the, Lords Spiritual and Tempordl, 
in the Abbey Church Wefimiajicr, on Friday Fanuary 30,. 1784, 
By Richard, Lord Bifhop of Landaff. Quarto, 1s. . Rabfon. 


| HE compofition before us has been fo much talked of, 
and fo highly celebrated, that we know not whether 
we {hall not be ‘thought prefumptuous in adventuring to 
treat it in a free and unbiafled manner. It certainly how- 
ever becomes fuch as prefume to give their critical opitions 
to the public, not to be influenced by name ‘atid’ fafhion, 
neither to withold commendation out of pique and ‘fingu- 
larity, nor to beftow it in a lavifh and undiftinguithing 
manner. , ja. 

The text is, Ps Atm lviit. 10.---Doubtle[s. thereis a Gud 
that sudgeth the earth, and the difcourfe fets out with a dif. 
quifition upon the fabject of providence. / In this’ difquifi- 
tion there are fome marks of:clearnets ‘of .thinking, and 
very many of precifion’of expreffion; but- itis not without 
comidetable defetts. His lordfhip divides the fubjeé into 
three heads; that of forefight and pre-ordination; ‘that of 
uniform ‘and conftant co-operation ;* and - that® of particular 
interpofition: . Under the firf head, we -havé‘clearly itated 
to us the oppofition betweeii ‘prefcience and free wril,. but 
unactompanied with any thing that deferves the name 'of an 
attempt to reconcile them; his lordfhip contenting himfelt 
with a decifion of Mr. Locke, which he gives‘at the bottom 
of the page, ‘* that if it be poffible for God'‘to maké a fice 
“agent, then man is free; though ‘I fee not ‘the way of it.” 
The good bifhop ought however to have recolle&ed, that 
the ableft oppofers of his hypothefis, not ‘only ‘affert the in- 
domipatibility of prefcience, and what is ¢alled; freedom of 
the will, but alfo deny the poffibility of fuch freedom. 

- Under the third head there’ is-a faulty confufion of reafon- 
ing. His Jordfhip undertakes to anfwer two objections: 
one, from the fuppofed irreconcileablenefs of a particular in- 
terpo/ition with the divine perfeions, and the other, from the 
experience of what happens to good-and bad men. But this latt 
objection has no concern in the'queftion; for as the bifhop 

obferves, . 

.\* Though the Evidences of the Wifdom and Juftice and Gooi- 
nefs of God were much more numerous and plain than they appea! 
to us to be; though the remuneration of Virtue and the punifliment 
of Vice were much more uniform than many are difpoied to admit 
them to be; nay, though we fhould grant, what few men will think 
reafonable, that there never hath been fo much as one itance of 4 
bad man being on the whole happy, or a good one on the whole 
unhappy, in this world, yet fhould we not be able from thence t 
conclude, that God governed this Syftem by particular a 

ition! 
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frions of his power: we fliould thence juftly conelude, that. he 
either governed it by tuch interpotitions, or that he had fo. confti- 
tuted the Syftem when he firit tormed it, that all events refpecting 
the connexion between virtue and happinefs, vice.and mifery, 
fhould as certainly come to pafs as it he was conflantly exerting his 
Providence in their production. 

After having wound up the difquifition upon providence, 
his lordf{hip proceeds, | 

‘ ] might now paifs on to ‘apply thefe general obfervations con- 
cerning Providence to the particular occation of this day’s meeting : 
but I forbear; for I dare not fay, as fome men faid, that God was 
on their fide, when they imbrued their hands in the blood of their 
King, and fubverted the conftitution of their country, becaute 
their attempts were attended with fuccefs; nor dare I aitirm, with 
others, that the dometlic Evils which the nation fuffered during the 
Ufurpation were evident proofs of God’s difpleafure at the Ufurpers. 
For what is this but in our rafh and fhort-fighted zeal to make. the 
fupreme Governor of the Univerfe a partizan in our difputes, an 
abettor on one fide or other of what is wrong?) We cannot fathom 
the depths of God’s Councils: but from ail his difpenfations we 
may learn wifdom for the conduct of Life. From the difatter which 
we this day deplore, Kings may learn the danger of governing 
contrary to Law, and even ot tenacioully contending for all the 
rights of their predeceffors, when the circumftances and opinions of 
agreat nation demand from them unufual conceflions: and the 
People, on the other hand, may. learn the danger of fupporting 
any fetef Men, or even either houte of Parliament, in their at- 
tenipts to infringe the eftablithed prerogative of the Crown, left in 
redretling the grievances incident. to Monarchy, ‘they fabricate for 
them‘e!lves the tenfold fetters of Republican Tyranny’. ' 

There is a plaufible air of impartiality in this, but we are 
afraid it will not bear examination. For when is it that 
kings are to be apprehenfive of tenacioufly contending for all 
the rights of their predeceffors ? When the circumftances and 
opinions of a great nation demand from them unufual can- 
cefions.. Lhe interence from which is, that they are to “p- 
prehend nothing, while their meafures are countenanced. by 
an intlux of addreffes, and the voice of the majority.. What 
is it, on the other hand, that the people are to te Why the 
fupporting either Houfe of Parliament in their attempts. For 
our reg we have not the {malleft obje&tion to my lord of 
Landaff’s fupporting the adminiftration or the méafures of 
Mr. Pitt: but we are not quite fatisfied, that the proper 
method of defeating the machinations of Mr. Fox is by 
preaching him down. ‘There is fomething much lefs excep- 
tionable in the obfervations of his lordfhip upon the fubjeét, 
of- America. , | euieva , 
‘ Humanly {peaking then, there is.no caufe for, our Defpon- 
dence.. It is true, a mighty. Feopire has, been difembered ; but 
what is there fo beneficial to Mankind in mighty Empires, as to 
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make us regret, on principles of impartial Juftice and general Hu. 
manity, the diminution ot our own?’ The great Ends for which 
Men enter into Society are beit fecured in imall Empires. When 
by conqueit or colonization they become fo large, thatall the’ parts 
of them cannot equally participate in the benetits of civil union, it 
is the extreme of Folly to expect, that the parts which are opprefled 
fhould with tor the continuance of that union; and it would be the 
extreme of ‘Tyranny to compel them to fubmit tot. The Tyranny 
of a Prince over his Subjects, is an intolerable Evil: but the Ty. 
ranoy. of an over-grown ftate over its diitant dependencies, is an 
Evil of infinitely greater magnitude. Provinces tar removed -from 
the Seat of Empire, and which. have no fliare it its Legiflation, 
are not only liable to be aggrieved by the inivience, and plundered 
by the rapacity of petty Governors, but to have their beit interefts 
neglected, if not oppoied, by the fupreme Legiflature itielf. A 
Free Conftitution muii, from its very nature, be limited in its ex. 
tent, whilit the chains of Slavery may reach round the Globe. 
The Freedom of the Roman Conititution was circumicribed almott 
by the Wails of their City, but the Tyranny of the Roman Em. 
pire.overfpread the World. America, as a Limb connected with 
the Britith body. politic, might have been ftarved tor ages, and 
ftunted in its growthy might have been robbed of its proper nutri- 
ment, and kept cold and comtortlefs, that the heart might be kept 
fat and warm. But unquettionably, it is tor the benefit of our 
Species. that all fuch connexions fhould be broken; that infant 
States fhould be allowed to increafe to their full maturity, and to 
eftablifh theirown independent Legitlatures, in order that the 
Earth may-be replenifhed with inhabitants, and the Bletlings of 
Civil Liberty be ecually enjoyed by all Mankind. There is natural 
juttice-and moderation in this reaioning; it fuits not the detpotic 
views of particular States, but it is calculated to promote the general 
happine(s of the human race and he is quite a ftranger to the Be- 
nignity of the Chriitian Religion, and deferves not to feel the 
Freedom of the Britifh Conftitution, who wifhes to aggrandize his 
own Country by bringing flavery and ruin on that of other Men. 

* I with I could confider our acquifitions in Afia as compenfating 
our loffes in Amertca; butthey have been obtained, I fear, by un- 
juft force, and on that account I cannot think that they will be ute- 
fulto us. It requires little political fagacity to foretell, that the 
natives will pay their tribute with reluctance; that it will be ex- 

ed in the maintenance of the ftanding army by which it mutt 
collected; that our encmies in Europe, jealous of the refources 
which we fhall ftand a chance of deriving trom Afia, will endeavour 
to counteract all our projects of intere/t and ambition, and to make 
that country another America to this nation. Woxld to God that 
we had W) dum and Magnanimity encugh to devife fafe means of 
reforing the rerritory in the Haft to its rightful owners, and to 
content ourfelves with the profits frecly flowing from its commerce! 

[ The idea here ftarted favours both of ipirited and evange- 
lieal, but we are not quite fatished, whether, upon mature 
deliberation, we fhall find it to be all that it appears to be. 
If every territory that has been acquired unjuftly, that is to 
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fay, by conquef?; for the tetms ‘are fynonimous,. were to be 
abdicated, the rifing ftates of America ought to cede their 
provinces to the native Indians in. the firft-place. But  in- 
deed nobody can fay where this mode of procedure would 
terminate. In recent conquefts it would be wife, virtuous, 
and magnanimous. But where, or, fo far as the countries 
have been held for a long term of gy we think the ‘wifeft 
and the moft heroic condué&t would be, to let things remain 
as they are; to allow our neighbours and allies as much 
freedom as poffible; and to govern our dependencies. with as 
much humanity as we can. | . 

Then would our politics be founded.in Juftice; the blefling of God: 
would be their fupport; and the imminent danger to the conftitue 
tion, from that increafe of corrupting influence which,. almott un- 
avoidably, attends an increafe of Empire, and which is equally 


 deftructive of the public probity of individuals, equally fubverfive 


of the public liberty of the ftate, in whofe hands foever it be placed, 
would be done away. But ifthis be thought a vilionary projet, 
or, confidering our relation to the other ftates of Europe, a dan- 
¢rous one; alas! that the fpirit of Chriftianity is fo little under- 
food in Chriftendom as to make it feem fo, Yet there is nothing 
villonary, nothing dangerous, we prefume, in hoping, that our 
Rulers, in fettling the affairs of India, will pay more attention to 
the fpiritual condition of its inhabitants than has been hitherto 
done, will zealoufly ufe every lenient and Evangelical mean to el- 
fect their convertion to Chrittianity. Thus may the Indians, by 
changing their Mafters, better their condition; and God, who 
bringeth Good out of Evil, muy make the Avarice of one’ part 
a creatures, become the oceation of eternal Salvation to an- 
I. 

‘ Itis true, the value of our landed property is now much lefs 
than it was fome years agu: but this has.a dependence on the ftate - 
of our commerce; and our commerce, though it has fuflered a 
temporary obftruction, will foon expand itfelf into all its former 
channels; and it will do this, becaute we can fupply foreign mar- 
kets with better goods, at a cheaper rate, and with a longer credit, 
than our neighbours can do: and thefe being more juft, will there- 
fore be more fure and permanent fources of profit tous, than an ar- 
bitrary and precarious monopoly of the trade of half the globe. —— 
The debt ot the nation is confefledly great: but the property of | 
the nation, confitting of the accumulated property of the incie: 
Viduals compofing the nation, is, we conjecture, at leatt, fix times 
greater than the national debt.——The wealth of individuals has 
been leffened: it isto be hoped, that the diffolutencis of all ranks 
has thereby received a check. We are ftill a great and powertul 
People, though fallen from that fummit of greatnefs which is {el- 
dom produétive of virtue; though defpoiled of that power of 

§ Wrong with impunity, which no individual, no nation ought 
‘ver to enjoy. I do not here inquire, whether om the Ocean we 
exetcifed that power towards the other ftates of Europe; but it is 
clear they thought we avec | it, and under the influence of that 
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opinion it was natural for them, in the day of our diftrefs, to com 
bine together that we fhould poffefs it no more.——Though fome 
things in our Civil, and fome in our -Eccletiaftical Condition 
may not be fo perfect as to admit of no improvement; yet, in both 


re{pects, we are an happy people, when compared with moit of the 
other nations around us. 


* But great and happy as we are, there is much room left for thofe 
whom it may concern, to make the attempt of rendering us greater 
and happier; and we fincerely pray to God that ail parties may be 
difpofed to do this, not by facrificing public confidence to private 
animolity; the ftability of government to felfifh or ambitious 


itruggles tor power; not by indulging a proud propenfity to em 
brace the firft favourable opportumity ot regaining our glory, as it 


is called, by the renewal ot war; not by proiecuting unjuit views 
of commercial monopoly, or territorial conguett, in diftant coun- 
tries; but by taking the moft prudent meafures at home, to heal 
our drvifions, to encreafe our numbers, and to amend our morals; 
for the Strength, foreign and domettic, of every nation upen Earth, 
muft ultimately, under God, depend on the Union, and on the 
Number of its inhabitants, and its Happinefs on their VIRTUE,’ 
With refpeét to the author of this fermon, we are much 
inclined to join our voice with that of the public, in ailow- 
ing him to be the man of the firit abilities upon the bench of 
bitheps. His ftyle of compofition is manly, fimple and per- 
{picuous. “His refleétions do ufually bear a very ftrong im- 
preflion of a clear and penetrating underftanding. His man- 
ner of thinking is full of candour and enlargednefs, and 
truly worthy of acitizen of the world. We give him all 
offible credit for integrity, fortitude, and difinterettednef. 
e muft however have leave to fay, that the perfeétions we 
admire in him are mote thofe of judgment, than of feeling. 
He is a gentleman in the beft fenie of the word, but he pre- 
ferves the coolnefs and elevation of that charaéter fomething 
too uniformly. He feldom unbends from the inflexibility 
of dictation. He does not {port in the fields of fancy, nor 
is his heart often overflowed with that generous and invo- 
luntary fenfibility, that rifes fuperior to the minuter laws, 
and the nicer fhades of decorum. We are alfo apprehentive, 
that this character grows daily more fit for him. In the 
prefent compofition, there is more feverity and lefs elo- 
quence than in any with which his Lordfhip has hitherto 
prefented us. There is a fafhion, getting ground among us, 
of clipping away all the exuberancies of genius, and re- 
ducing the ftandard of fine writing to nothing more than the 
perfection of perfpicuity and grammatical purity. Dr. Wat- 
{on is a man to give the vogue amongit us; and he mutt 
therefore excufe us, if we are forward to animadvert upon 
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aye ‘oh 

e apprehend to be a wrong propenfity in him, whic 
whet nould probably have paffed over in a meaner writer. 
o"* 





Art. VII. The Reparativn, a Comedy, as performed at the Theatre- 


Royal in Drury Lane. By Miles Peter Andrews, Efq. Octavo 
1s. 6d. Lowndes. 1784. 


HE performance before us, is a frefh acceffion to the 
{tock we already poflefs, of comedies, written in that 
ferious vein, which has been the fubjeét of fo. much alter- 
cation in the critical world. ‘To this kind of writing we 
profefs ourfelves to be by no means fo univerfally inimical 
as fome critics have affected to be. It is not at all neceffary 
that the comedy of wit and humour, which is certainly one 
of the moft agreeable fruits of human invention, fhould be 
excluded. The mufes, whatever fome of their followers 
have pretended to be, are, we believe, in no degree fubjeét 
to thofe littlenefles, which are the fource of jealoufy and 
envy. Comedy indeed, it has been faid, is a name that im- 
plies fport and laughter; for which reafon ferioufnefs and 
pathos mutt be very foreign to it. Wewill not difpute a- 
bout a name; but we are firmly perfuaded, that a dramatic 
compofition, that draws its charaéter from common life, 
that is written as nearly as poffible in the ftyle of converfa- 
tion, that exhibits a pathetic and interefting event, and that 
terminates happily, is not neceffarily either abfurd or con- 
temptible. : 
he incident upon which Mr. Andrews has founded his 
drama, is by no means ill chofen. It exhibits a gentleman, 
who, having, fome years before the commencement of the 
piece, drawn in a very amiable woman by a pretended mar- 
riage, at length repents of his folly, and finding: her chatte, 
virtuous, and irreproachable, affords her all the compenfa- 
tion in his power. ‘che repentance of the hero is not of 
that fudden kind, founded upon fome unexpeéted furprize, 
which is frequently introduced upon the ftage, and is neither 
refpectable in itfelf, nor likely, from the nature of the human 
mind, to be of any long duration. The author, with a 
judgment that does him honour, has reprefented it as a fixed 
and habitual fecling ; a remorfe that communicates gravity 
to the temper and gives a {ting to every enjoyment. 
_ Having been thus fuccefsful in forming his principal out- 
line, Mr. Andrews had certainly an additional chance for the 
turning out a valuable. play. We will firft juft prefent the 


reader with a fketch-of his leading incidents, and then en- 
quire into the execution. 


Julia, 
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Julia, the deceived, deferted heroine, difmayed in the ex. 
tremeft degree at the perfidy and inconftancy of Lovelefs, 
flies from her father’s houfe, and obtains admiffion, under 
a feigned name, into the houfe of fir Gregory Glovetop, a 
caft gentleman ufher. Here fhe is addreffed, in a very dif- 
honourable ftyle, by lord Heétic, a neighbour of fir Gre- 
gory. Difguited with this incident, fir Gregory difmiffes 
her from his roof, and fhe being now deprived se every re- 
fource, refolves to return and catt herfelf at the feet of her 
father. Lovelefs however, who'by accident had come down 
mto the country at this time upon a vifit, now difcovers the 
loft miftrefs, of whom he had been fo long engaged in the 
fruitlefs purfuit, and the confequence is a general eclairciffe- 
ment and reconciliation. 

‘The chief beauties of the ferious coniedy we apprehend to 
be thefe ; probability of incident ; anxiety and doubtfalnel 
of event; and a pathetic dialogue. The performance before 
us, is by no means unexceptionable in any of thefe refpects. 
That Julia fhould engage the proteétion of Mifs Glovetop, 
and by that means obtain a refidence in the houfe of her 
father, though abfolutely unknown to him, is very uncon- 
genial with the chara¢ter of fir Gregory. That when 
deftitute of any refidence, fhe fhould become the tenant 
of a houfe of lord Heétic, her infolent admirer, without 
knowing to whom it belonged, muft alfo be acknowledged 
extremely miraculous and poetical. Other improbabilities 
are cca obvious, but we will not overcharge this part of 
the fubject. 

The piece will appear ftill more deficient if we feek in it 
for fufpence and po sae This is the very foul of the 
ferious comedy. The vulgar objection to it is, that it is fit 
only for a foporific. But if the ftory be well digefted ; if 
incident rife above incident in juft progreffion ; if the dif- 
trefs heighten from fcene to fcene, and from aét to att; 
if the fituations be well imagined, affe&ting and picturefque; 
if the fimple labyrinth be fo artfully contrived, that no one 
can forefee the next event from that which preceded it, and 
yet all fhall appear natural, cafy and obvious: if then the 
fpe&tator can fleep, we can have nothing for it but to pity 
him. A fpeétator of feeling and tafte can at no time find 
the encroachments of fleep fo effeétually propelled. When 
Mr. Andrews is the artift however, we will not engage for 
him. In the principal ftory of his performance we trace no 
luckinefs of invention, no genious embarraffment, no ad- 
mirable and unexpeted evolution. The play is opened by 
Lovelefs with the ftory of his crime, and though ‘tbe necetl- 
fary that he and Julia fhould remain concealed from each 
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other till the clofe of the performance, evety fpedtator is ac- 
quaintted who they are, and concludes from the firft how thie 
jtory will terminate. An attempt indeed is miadeé to create 
the moft obvious kind of entanglement, by exciting the jea- 
loufy of Lovelefs, upon finding his miftrefs in a fufpicious 
ftuatiow with lord Heétic; but it is in the utmoft ore 
feeble and frigid, and is not mtroduced till the fifth aét is 
fomewhat advanced. 

With refpe&t to the eafe and pathos of his dialogue, we 
are ftill lefs fatisfied with Mr. Andrews. The reader may 
perhaps have obferved, that when we talked of this particu 
lar fpecies of comedy, we did not employ the epithet fenti- 
mental. The ideas have been fometimes knowingly, and 
fometimes artfully confounded. But friends as we are to 
the ferious, we have no toleration for the fentimental come- 
dy. And fuch a comedy is the Reparation. Truth and na- 
ture are here néver confulted. The teriour of the dialogue 
ftalks upon the ftilts of blank verfe, and the bufinefs of the 
perfonages is fimply that of ftringing fentences. If, encou- 
raged by the fuccefs of his performance, Mr. Andrews fhould 
give the public another in the fame line, we would recom- 
mend it to him as an exercife of his ingenuity, to take fot 
the ground work the Diftichs of Cato. We have no doubt 
that he would find them, under his management, fall into 
a very pretty lovefick ftory, with the fingular good fortune 
at once of initructing the philofopher, compofing the beau, 
and exciting the obftreperots applaufe of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the two-fhilling gallery. 

—— quid fit pulcbrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Planius ac melius Chryfippo && Crantore dicet. 

So much for the ferious part of the drama. But Mr. An- 
drews does not reft his claim to applaufe upon this only. 
His friend, the prologue, calls his produétion a tragi-come- 
dy. Wedo not admit of the appellation ; but from what 
has been faid, we fuppofe the reader will underftand it. In 
that part of the picce which is intended to be humourous, 
we find ftill lefs to applaud than in that which has been. al- 
teady difcuffed. The comic draughts are made up of harth 
and exaggerated outlines, with no flexure to give beauty, 
and with no humour to foften and mellow their extrava- 
gances, All here is cold, meagre, and infipid. When Mr. 
Andrews unwittingly ftumbles upon a fituation, that would 
acquire grace and f lendour in any other hand, he appears to 
fly from it with inftinétive trepidation. If im this refpect 
the Reparation has met with any fuccefs, it muft certa 
be aferibed to the trick of the aétor, not the fkill of the 
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Lord Hedctic is a valetudimarian, and makes his firtt. ap. 
pearance feated upon a chamber horfe, that he may, as he 
exprefies:it, ‘* get air and exercife at his leifure, by letters 
= poset like a gentleman ; without, being obliged to leave 
** his own chamber, and fcour acrofs the country for it, 
‘* like a pojt-boy.”’ . He is however continually boafting of 
the,Vigour, of his conftitution, and his prowefs among the 
fair fex. | 
- Ofthe character of fir Gregory Glovetop the reader may 
form fome idea from the following fpecimen. The knight 
being interrogated by lord Heétic, in defence of his purfuit 
of Julia, ** have you no refpe& for the affections of a man 
** of fafhion ?” /fir Gregory replies, 

* Certainly nothing pleaies me more than to fee a man of fafhion 

in love, in a gallant gentleman-like manner. But then I expeé 
forms ;_ no clandeitine vilits in my houfe. When a proper equipage 
1s Bry 27 Ao number of out-riders—with an avant-courier—his 
lordfliip’s chaplain attending—due notice given—and approbation 
afked—no man more ready in his place than Sir Gregory Glovetop 
=~at'the head of the great itairs, in point. ruffles and clock’d 
ftockings.’ : 
- a But befides thefe chara&ters, Mr. Andrews has introduced 
by way of epifode, a lady Betty Wormwood, fifter to lord 
Heétic, Miis Penelope Zodiac, and colonel Quorum. 
Lady Betty is intended to be very. fatirical in her temper, 
and :farcaftic in her obiervations. But of Mr. Andrews that 
may be affirmed, ‘which Dryden has faid of Shadwell, 


“With ‘whate’er gall thou fett’ft thyfelf to write, 
Thy inoftenfive fatires never bite. 


Mifs Zodiac is a charaéter formed upon the idea of Ar- 
mande, in Les Femmes Savantes of Molicre ; an idea which 

yr Cibber has frittered away in his Ladies Philofophy. 
Moliere and Cibber have both one advantage over Mr. An- 
drews. Their female philofopher is young and beautiful ; 
and in the follies of the young and beautiful, audiences ot 
former times were apt ‘to intereft themfelves. But Mifs 
Zodiac is fuppofed to be a wrinkled old maid. 

But of all the fketches that'are given in the Reparation, 
the moft impotent and abortive is colonel Quorum. He is 
an officer in the army, and a juftice of the peace; and from 
this collifion of characters, humour appears to be meaned to 
be’ ‘ftruck out: His converfation’ is liberally larded with 
oaths ;—but in this there is no humour atall. He is alfo 
an admirer of the heroie ; and as foon as fhe difappears, he 
“ difpatches his clerk with a fearch warrant and two fe/d- 
“* pieces / to fir Gregory Glevetop’s.” But ‘the following 
example* of his’ behaviour after Raving quatrelled = with 2 
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perty-fogging attorney, will effectually difplay all the wit of 
his character. , 

¢ Col. Quorum, (in a violent pafon) WHere’s impudence with a 
vengeance! the limbs of law rebelling againft the body of juf- 
tice—and yet there’s no demanding fatisfaction.—By all the— 

‘ Pickaxe. Pray, your worfhip, forget your indignation—con- 
fider you’re a foldier. re Bs 2 | 

* Colonel Quorum. Ido; and therefore, blood and fury! I will 
be reveng’d. 

‘ Pickaxe. Yes, but your honour, being a magiftrate, you 
know, mutt aét according to law. 

© Col Quorum,  (foftening) True, Pickaxe, fo I muft—therefore 
I’ll confult the Attorney General, | 

‘ Pickaxe. It’s a fhame that a gefitleman bearing his Majefty’s 
commiffion fhould be fo treated. 

* Col. Quorum. (heated) Zounds! bring me my nine-inch piftols. 

* Pickaxe. ' Lord, your worfhip! I meant his Majetty’s ‘com- 
mitlion of the, peace. 45" . 

* Col.’ Quorum. ° Well confidered, Pickaxe—fo take down the 
Statures at Large, and follow me with them immediately. [Exeunt.’ 
But the happieft incident of the drama is the fcené be- 
tween Julia and the attorney, whois fent by lord Heétic to 
diftrefs her for rent. During this fcene fhe expeéts every 
moment the entrance of Lovelefs, who is as yet ignorant 
who the is. .._In, this fituation, by a well. imagined kind. of 
timid intrepidity, fhe throws herfelf upon the. mercy of the 
attorney, and fuffers herfelf to-be conducted to his. lordfhip’s 
houfe, rather than face ‘her deftroyer. . - 

> ; (. OTC Enter ANNA, 

© Anna. Madam; the chaife is ready—but, oh! my dear, my 
honoured lady—let ine again entreat.— 

* Lowifa.’ Anta, 'Imutt leave you—I cannot however bear a 
formal parting—you' know, and will remember my wifhes—take my 
boy in your hand, and, together with this packet, wait upon Mr. 
Lovelets.. 6 8G | BOYD tt 

* Anna.’ Yes,''my dear lady—but perhaps there will be no occa- 
fion—Fimet Mr. ‘Lovelefs juft now. 

* Louifa. Whatis it you mean ? | 

“Anna. Pray’ don’t be angry with me—but he feemed fo pref- 
ings ~ told him where you lived, and he promifed to call upon you 
rectly, 

‘ Louifa, (more alarmed) Promis’d to call upon me! 

* diana. I hope, Madam, you are not offended—but indeed he 
was fo kind to the child, and enquired fo tenderly after you. 
(knocking at the door)—O Madam, there he is—and to be fure he is 
the civileft beft gentleman—I am certain you'll be glad to fee 
him, . runs out. 

* Louifa. (greatly agitated) What now remains for me ?—Fate 
thou haft.done thy worit; the deepeft” woes, the pureft intentions, 
could not avert thy rigour. I-would have faved my child from 
thame—I would have fought my father’s humble-foof, and then in 
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fome obfcure corner have implored his -deave to liager out the little 
remnant of my days—O nature fupport me—he is coming. 
' © Lnter JANUS... i 

* Janus, Madam, your moft obedient—I beg you will not be 
furpriz’d at my appearance—tho’ I am a ftranger, 1’m quite a gen. 
tleman, I affure you, Madam. ) 

* Lou'fa. Sir, pray Sir—to what caufe am I indebted for the 
honour of this vitit ?—I am indeed unacquainted, with your perfon, 

* Janus. Perhaps fo—bur I believe I’m as well known at the 
quarter-feilions as molt people—I haye, the honour to be an at- 
torney, and to manage the concerns of my Lord Heétic—I think 
you are acquainted with his lordfhip—he is a moft amiable man, 


affure you. 
* Louifa, It may be fo, Sir—but I hope-you will not think me 


impertinent in faying, I have particular bufinefs at prefent.— 
Should Lovelefs come—(afide) 

* Janus. And fo have I—I like bufinefs of all things, and do a 
great deal for his lordfip: no offence, I hope. 

* Louifa. Pray, Sir, be kind enough not to trouble. me about 
Lord Heétic, or any orber perfon, | 

* Janus, Certainly not, Ma’am—never giye trouble . without 
fhewing ¢aufe.—Really now this is a pretty genteel houfe you have 

into—very neatly furnith’d indeed—I dae fay you mutt pay very 
handfomely for it—belongs, I think, to Lord Heétic ;—no ottence, 
lh ut his Lordfhip is rather a punctual man, and apt to en- 
uire about tents—never fuffers a cenunt to quit the premifes till all 
is difcharged. +e 
« * Lewfa. Well, Sir, if this houfe does belong to Lard Heétic 
—of which I was ignorant, or, on many accounts, I fhould not 
have entered its doors—I have left orders to difcharge faithfully all 
my debts—however there’s what will fatisty you (offers him money! 
in the mean time, I beg you will no longer bar my paflage. (going) 
- © Janus, (interrupting her) Dear Madam, J hope you wall not 
think of it—befides, I can’t. give a proper receipt, I have no ftamps 
—My Lord loves to fettle thefe matters himfelt, 

: Lowfa. Sir, I infift upon freedom in my own houfe—TI hope 
you will not think of ftopping me—lI beg, Sir, I may pats. 

« Sanus. (fopping ber) Yés, Madam—I remember a cafe—zd 
of Charles the li. : , 

* Lowifa. O Heavens! if Lovelefs fhould now enter! (afide)— 
What, Sir, is your breaft incapable of fympathy? Have you no 
compaffion for the forrows of an helplefs female ? | 

‘ Fanus. Aye, 2d of Charles the Iit.—as I fuid—there was a 

ro-woeman that had got inte a houfe—— 

+ Lexifz. Do you then mean to infult me? O Providence !—but | 
fubmit to thy decrees—and is there no one to feel for my affliction ¢ 

* Janus, Yes, Madam, to be fure—wait upon Lord Heétic, and 
the whole will be fettled immediately. | 
_ * Loxifa, Wait upon Lord Hectic, Sir !—there is no houfe on 
earth I would not fooser go to—no- place fo terrible, except the 
prefent—Heavens! I fhal] run ditiracted. 

‘ Janus, Pray, Madam, don’e hefitate. 
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Enter Anna haftily. 


‘ Anna. My dear lady, I’m fo glad—Mr.-Lovelefs is coming. 


acrofs the meadow, and will be here in a few minutes. 

‘ Louifa. ( failing on her knees) QO Sir, oh my knees let me im 
plore your pity—'tis not pecuniary relief I want—take twice the 
fum that Iam indebted—’tis an unhappy woman, torn with tén 
thoufand agonizing pangs, that kneels tor your eompafiion, and only 

permifiion to retire—I would not for the world be feen by Mr. 
Lovelefs, p j . 

‘ Janus, Not feen by Mr, Lovelefs—-fome:former keeper, I 
fuppofe ; it will be as well to take advantage of this difcovery. 
(afde)—Rife, Madam, I would not for the avorld you fheuld. be 
caught—you may depend upon my filence—there’s no occafion to 
declare the whole truth, you know, unlefs one’s fworn in court— 
fo, Madam, as your chaite is at the door, we can pop into it, and 
drive to my Lord’s together ; for we muff have your difcharge trom 
himfelf. , | 

* Louifa. (rifiug) fee, Sir, you are inexorable. 

* Janus. Yes, Ma’am, very confcientious in the difcharge of 

duty... } 

Pe Loxifa. Togo there is dreadful——to ftay here is ruin.—~ 
Lead on, Sir———I can brave any flock but this. 

* Fanus, (going out) Gad, this diitrefs is very fortunate-——i 





fhould never have carried my point without it. [Bxit. - 


* Louifa. (to Anna, who is following) Tarry a while, my Anna 
——and tell the ftranger, when he comes to hear how rudely I have 
been driven from this lait and only fhelter-——tell him, that Louifa’s 
wrongs, her ceafelefs anguifh, and her fhorten’d lite, will one da 
rife in dreadful evidence aguinft the cruel author ot them ail. 

; Exit. 

From this extraét, which is however as fevounate as 
could have been fele&ed, the reader will probably perceive, 
that an incident the mott fortunate, and capable of the moft 
admirable effe&t in the hands of a matter, ilides through the 

rs of Mr. Andrews almoft without being perceived. 

n the fame manner all the comic characters eicape you, 

as you draw towards the conclufion of the piece, and you 
wonder by what /iaifon des /cenes they are to be brought back 
again. Butthis.creates no embarraflment to Mr. Andrews, 
He fends his compliments to lord Heétic, fir Gregory 
Glovetop, &c. &c. and informs them, that he is juft got to the 
end of the fifth aé&t. ‘They obey the fummons with the ut- 
moft politenefs, and, without having the {mallctt bufinefs 
upon the ftage, come forward, bid the audience good night 


+ 2 a {peech in charaéter, and make their bow; 
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Art. VIL. 4 Narrative of the T) anfadions in Bengal, during the Ad. 
minifnation of Mr. Haftings. By Major John Scott. 8vo. 2s. 64, 
brett. 


N the firft edition of this narrative, which was publithed 

in February 1782. Major Scott related in a concife, 
. but clear, comprehenfive, and confiftent manner, the prin- 
cipal tranfations in. Bengal, from the period of Governor 
Haftings arrival in that kingdom in February 1772, to the 
day of his own departure trom it on the gth of January 
1781. In the prefent edition he continues his narrative to 
the period of the lateft accounts we have received from 
India. 

Among a great variety of faéts produced in vindication of 
the Governor General and Council, .we learn that the Ro. 
hillas whofe expulfion has drawn fuch pathetic lamentations 
from Mr. Mackintofh in his travels, and Mr. Burke ip 
his fpeeches, were not native Hindoos, but a. tribe of 
Afghan Tartars who, about the year 1744 invaded and con- 
quered a large and fertile tra& of country lying to the eajt- 
ward of the Ganges, all of them foldiers and muflulmen. 
The different chiefs of thefe invaders had regularly colle¢ted 
and divided amongft them the revenues of the country. The 
foil of Rohilcund is fo fertile, that an army of Marrattas 
might fubfift in it for any length of time: and is, more- 
over, full of itrong forts for the fecurity of plunder. Hence, in 
the courfe of one feafon, their ravages might have been extend- 
ed through the dominions of the Vizir into Bengal. When 
therefore, the Marattas were matfteys of the King’s perfon 
and of Delhi, ‘and threatened to invade the country of an 
ally, whom by treaty and by policy we were bound to de- 
fend, it was abfolutely neceffary either to conclude a defen- 
five alliance with the Rohillas, or to take poffeffion of their 
country.—** An alliance was made with them: they were 
found treacherous: and even negotiated with our enemics. 
Their expulfion therefore was a meafure of political necel- 
fity, and no great infringement, if any, on the laws of na- 
tural juftice.”” It appears from this narrative, that General 
Richard Smith is a very weak man, and, at the fame time, 
a perfon of great effrontery. 

As to the faé&ts mentioned in the narrative, there is no 
reafon, that we know of, to doubt either Mr. Scott’s own 
teftimony, or the authorities to which he appeals. In mat- 
ters of opinion, which gives a colouring to faéts, his mind 
is no doubt fubje& to the influence of partiality. 
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Agr. 1X, Aniedotes of the Rifian Empire. Ina feries of Letters, 
Written,a few Years ago, from Sc. Peterfourgh. 8vo, 6s. Cadell. . 


[Comtuded from our laf? Number.| 


fiers more interefting portions of this work have a re- 
ference to the manners and character of the Ruffians, 
Nor does the author always coincide in the opinions which 
have been commonly given of this people. He confiders 
them as having greater fenfibility than firmnefs.- Their 
aétions ity erg he obferves, are often variable and de- 
fultory ; and they feem too much at variance with reafon: 
Of public affairs they talk with the moft unlimited freedom, 
and yield without referve to the impulfes of indignation 
and fcorn. By their heat and impatience .of temper they 
often expofe themfelves to the greateft cemfure; and the 
livelinefs of their feelings makes them deviate in a wild de- 

from truth and virtue, It is thus that theauthor would 
account for the charge of perfidy which has been fometimes . 
applied to them. But when they are criminal it is not fo. 
much from perverted principles, as from the want of per 
manent principles. They feldom look to the paft, and do 
not allow themfelves to anticipate the future. They are 
bearded children, and the flaves of the prefent hour. “Their 
affehion and their rage are alike expreffed in the moft 
fignificant terms. Yet their friend(hip as well as their en- 
mity is perifhable ; and the advantages of the former may 
be hoped for in vain, while little apprehenfion need be en- 
tertained of the latter. At the fame time the Ruffian, 
though his age may be forgotten, is not deficient in 
fincerity. His feelings which intereft him at the moment, | 
when he gives the hope of his generofity, di¢ away. His 
heart opens itfelf to other objeéts. His engagements are 
neglected ; and he deceives without the. guilt of premedi- 
tated injury. - In this country perfons of high rank when 
warmed with difputation indulge themfelves in the groffeft . 
abufe of one another. The vileft language of reproach and | 
contumely are exchanged ; and yet it is not thought that 
any mortal affront is given. Their fenfe of honour is not . 
very refined ; and it is not on flight grounds ‘that thev will 
make their appeals to the fword. Their ebulitions of re- 
fentment are {ucceeded by a calm in which they return to 
their antient habit, of cordiality, or refpeét. With this 
temperament the Ruffians are fometimes very brave, and 
fometimes very daftardly. In their armies, however, this 
tendency is correéted by the force of a rigid difcipline ; and 
their troops may be oppofed to thofe of any nation whatfo- 
ever. ‘The Ruffian: is immeafurably elated with a flight 
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profpect of happinefs, and he is proportionably diftreffed 
with a flight difappointment. In this mation therefore 
there are exhibited the moft ridteulous proofs of an infan- 
tine levity, and the moft horrid aéts of a gloomy def. 
pondency. 

It is to be confefled, thar Mr. Richardfon difcovers pe- 
netration im the pittare he exhibits of the RufMfians ; and 
that the ftrokes of his pencil are difcriminating and matter- 
ly. In the following letter he endeavours to charatterife 
the domeftic manners of perfons of rank in Reffia. 

* DEAR SIR, , 

* I cannot fay much for the tafte difplayed by perfons of high 
rank in R offia, either in theirdrefs, houfes, or retinue. They are pomp- 
ous and tawdry. The equipage of a Ruffian nobleman deferves par. 
ticular notice. The great man lollsin a chumfy gilt coach, drawn 
by fix horfes, fometimes of different colours, aud having the traces 
6f hempen ropes inftead of leather. ‘The coachman and _pottilions 
are often in the coarfe drefs of the peafants, while three or four 
gorgeous footmen are ftuck behind. One or two petty officers ride 
by the fide ofthe coach, and thefe are ufually attended by a peafant, 
who is alfoon horfeback ; and thus princes and noblemen are drag- 

ed to court. Fhey read plays and novels, and often fome 
ae philofophy. They fometimes write little comedies ; and 
_fometimes reprefent them, both in the French and Ruffian languages. 

I was lately prefent at the reprefentation of ‘* Le Philofope Mari,” 
and ** Annette and Lubin,” by fome noblemen and ladies of the 
higheft rank. They performed in the theatre in the Winter Palace, 
and the Emprefs feemed much amufed with the reprefentation. 

‘ I mentioned to you formerly, that the inferior orders of men 
in this country are in a ftate of abje& flavery. Nor is it inconfit- 
ent with this account, to fay that many perfons of high rank in 
Ruffia live on a footing of eafy familiarity with fuch of their me- 
nials as become favourites, and are capable of amufing them with 
their humour and low wit. All domeftie tyrants, from the days 
of the Grecks and Romans inelufively, treat thofe flaves who are not 
favourites with the utmott rigour, and thofe who are, with weak 
- unbecoming imdulgence. Perhaps in no other country in Europe 
could you obtain a jafter idea of the parafitical charcter, fo frequently 
difplayed by the comic and fatirical poets of antiquity. The par- 
‘afites here are in general Frenchmen, whofe lively loquacity feems 
abfolutely neceffary for the amufement of thofe great men, to whofe 
tables they have admiflion. 

_* Atthe fame time, if the following reprefentation, in onc of the 
fineft fatires that any language can boatt of: be founded on obferva- 
tion, the circumitance now mentioned is not seculiar to the Rufhas 

Princes. 
~ * All that at home no more can beg or fleal, 

Or like'a gibbet better than a wheel ; 

Hiff’d from the ftage,.or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their drefs, their politics import ; 
Obfequtous, artful, voluble, and gay, 
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On Britain’s fond*credulity they prey.—— 
Studious to pleafe, and ready to fubmit, 
The fupple Gaul was. born a paratite ; 
Stili to his int’reft true, where’er he goés, 
Wit, bravery, worth, his lavifh tongue bettows ; 
In every face a thoufand graces thine, 
From every tongue flows harmony divine. 
The defcription is heightened in the next lines by a characteriftical 
and happy contrait. 
Thefe arts in vain our rugged natives try 
Strain out with fault’ring diffidence a lie, 
And gain a kick for awkward flattery. , 
The fatiridt then proceeds in a fuccefsful vein of playful irony ; 
and concludes the paffage with a ferious, and indignant addrefs, 
Befides, with juttice this difcerning age, 
Admires their wondrous talents. for the ttage ; 
Well may they venture on the mimic’s art, 
Who play from morn to night a borrow’d part; 
Praétis’d their mafter’s notions to embrace, © 
Repeat his maxims and reflect his face ; 
With ev'ry wild abfurdity comply ~ 
And view each objeé with another’s eye ; " 
To fhake with laughter, ere the jeft.they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 
ret as their patron hints the cold or heat, 
To thake in dog days, in December fweat ; 
How, when competitors like thefe contend, 
Can furly Virtue hope to fix a friend ? 
Slaves that with ferious impudence becuile, 
_ And lie without-a blufh, without a fmile.— 
For arts like thefe, preferr’d; admir’d, carefs’d, 
They firit invade your table, then your breatt ; 
Explore your fecrets with infidious art 
Watch the weak, hour, and ranfack all the heart ; 
Then foon your ill-plac’d confideace repay, 
Commence your lords, and. govern or betray. 
* Befides parafites, many Ruffians of high. rank retain dwarfs in 
their families, and.perfons not without flirewdnefs, who affect folly, 


and amufe them in the character of buffoons. They alfo retain a’ 


vat number of other flaves, who are employed by them in all man- 
nerof neceflary or whimfical fervices. The Countefs W has in 
her family feveral Calmuck women, who are taught to read German 
and Rufs, who read by her bedfide till the falls afleep; and con- 
tinue reading or talking, without intermiffion, all the time the is 
alleep ; for, if they did not, the Countefs would awake immediately, 
hot much, I fuppofe, to the fatisfaction of the poor attendants. 

* T need fearcely tell you, that the Ruffians are very carelefs in 
the education of their children. They do not fend them to public 
fhools ; but have them taught at home under private tutors. 

fe tutors are generally French or Germans, into whofe charae- 
ter they make but little enquiry. If their children learn to dance ; 
and if they can read, fpeak, “— writé French, and have a little 
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geography, they defire no more. Ihave feen one of thofe inftruc- 
tors, who has, tn the courfe of his life ; appeared in the different 
fhapes of a comedian, valet-de-chambre, and hair-drefler.——— 
Indeed I do not wonder at the conduct of the Roffians in this re- 
tpect. Why educate their chiidren ? They are to hive and die in 
thraldom ; they may be in glory to-day, and to-morrow fent to 
Siberia. Why fhould they train their offspring for any expectati. 
ons beyond thofe of the prefent moment? The citizens of frec 
ftares alone are inexcufable, if they do not improve their minds to 
the utmoit limits of their capacity. Why quicken the fenfibili- 
ties, or enlarge the mind of a flave ? You only teach him to hate 
himfelf. If, however, there was any probability, that, by en- 
lightning the minds of the Rufhans, they fhould not only be en- 
abled to difcern the abafement of their condition ; but allo to con- 
trive, and execute the means of emancipation. I fhould heartily 
regret their prefent blindnefs. 

* The military education of the Ruffian youth is conducted very 
differently. They have an’academy in the Wafiloftrow, where 2 
very conliderable number, but pone under twelve years old, are 
admitted. Here they live together; and‘ during the fummer 
fleep in an adjoining field under tents. “They are formed into a 
regiment ; and each of them, of what ‘rank foever, whether Prince, 
Count, or Boyard, mutt pats through every condition, beeinning 
with that of a common foldier, and fubmit to every kind of obe- 
dience. They perform their exercifes with great exadctnefs, and are 
inftructed in mathematics. From this feminary excellent officers 
may be expected, Like the Perfians deferibed by Xenophon, they 
learn to obey before they are called to command. 

‘ After the account I have given you of the tafte and literary cdu- 
eation of the Ruffians, you wall not be furprifed if I tell you, that 
their religrous principles are not very correct, nor in fome of them 
perhaps, very: deeply rooted. A prieft came to hear the confeflion 
of a great man. ‘ Holy Father,” fays the Count, “ have youa 
** good memory.” ** Yes.” “ Then you remember what I told 
** you at my la{t confeffion. Since that time } have had the fame 
* temptations from without ; the fame weaknefs from within ; and 
“* here is the fame number of rubles.”———I weuld not fay, hovw- 
ever, that the Princes of Ruffia are much inferior, either in religious 
or moral improvement, to many great men, even in thofe ftates of 
Europe that enjoy the means of fuperior knowledge. If I am not 
much miftaken, there are among them a greater number who 
affect inditierence ar difbelief in religious matters, than who really 
difbeliceve. Perhaps, in times of fickneis, difgrace, and low-fpirits, 
they have more faith in St. Nicholas, than in Voltaire. : 

* The fair fex in all.ages have more fenfibility, lefs of the pride 
of reafon} and I had almoft fhid more good fenfe than the men :. and 
accordingly you find fewer among them who affect irreligion. “Their 
notions may: be erroneous ; this is owing to their initructors : but 
their dif] politions are pious, and they owe this to themfelves. Indeed 
when! fee Ruffian Princeffes, asthey fit down to am entertainment, 
croflingthemfelves, which they do very gracefully, in teftimony 
religious gratitude, f vefpect both their good. fenfe and their piety 
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They willexcufe me, therefore, for telling the foltowing ttory: Ido not 
an{wer forthe fact ; but that fuch itories are told, and reckoned not 
improbable, may give you fome hotion of the religious manners of 
the Ruflians——————A lady of high rank hada ehild fuddenly feized 
with a violent illnefs. Full of anxiety, the difpatched a metlenger to | 


' a neighbouring prieft, inttcating him to fend a favogrite faint, who 


might effectuate thecuré. But the prieft, beiag a fenfible man, and 
uawilling to fend the hallowed phyhcian, without fixing the fee, af 
for fome other reafon refuted her requett. The lady, in mighty wrath, 
haftened to the Emprefs, then fomé miles out of town, and brought a 
formal complaint againit the prieit, ‘The Emprefs drdered him 
forthwith tocomply. Accordingly the faint was fent, but he came 
a bootlefs errand : tora Seoteh phylician, little defirous that inter- 

rs fhould interfere with his trade, had reftored the child to 
health, betore the arrival of his ghottly colleague. 

‘ | write to you in a very defultory manner ; and I am afraid I 
may fometims be guilty of repetition. ‘The truth is, I have nota 
great deal of leifure; and you have a gieat deal of indulgerice. 
Adieu. mt ot] 

Among the variety of topics which have employed the 
pen of Mr. Richardion he has not negleéted to touch u 
on the ftate of religion in Rufhia: and in the following let+ 
ter there is an account and fpecimen of fome of the forms 
of the Greek church, which appear to us to be curious and 
entertaining. , : 

* DEAR SIR, | 

* Agreeably to my promife I fend you a tranflation of the Hymn 
recited by the Prieits or Monks, for I don’r juit recollect which 
they were, who, according to the ¢uftom of the Greek church in the 
burial of the dead, and around the coffin previous to the latt 
Embrace. I have been informed that it was written originally ig 
Greek, by the famous Joannes. Damatcenus ; and was trantlated 
from him, for the ufe of the Ruffian chureh, into the Sclavonian, 
the dialect ufed in this country in acts of religious worfhip. It isdi- 
vided into ftanzas fuited to the method of recitation. 

I, 

‘ Come hither, brethren, let us worfhip God, and pay our lat 
duty to the deccafed. No longer mindful of vanity, or the cares 
ofthe flefh, he hath forfaken his kindred, and approacheth the 
grave. Where are kindred and friends! We are now teparated from 
one anothe May the Lord grant him repofe ! 

: il. 
* O brethten! what painful fepdration, what lamentation and 
wailing accompany this mournful hour! Approach! Embrace 
who was lattly one of ourfelves. Delivered up to the grave; 
covered with a ftone, he mutt dwell in darknets, and be buried a- 
mong the dead. Now, friends ahd kindred ! we are feparated from 
him! May the Lord grant him ga ; 
Il. 

* Every wicked connection with life and vanity is diflolved. The 

fpirit hath forfaken her ates,” The clay is disfigured ; the vef- 
3 fel 
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fel broke. We-carry a motionlefs, infenfible corps to the grave, ix 
treating the Lord to grant him — ref.” 
. Vv. 

* Oh what is life! a bloflom! a vapour! a dew of the morn- 
ing! Ki, ee therefore, and with attention contemplate the 
grave. Where now is the graceful form ! Where is youth! Where 
are the organs of fight! And where the beauty of complexion ! 
They are withered like ftubble. Approach, and weeping wor- 
fhip God. ° : 

. V. 
* What lamentation and wailing, and mourning, and ftrugel- 
ing, when the‘foul is feparated from the body ! Hades and perditi- 
on are then difcloted. Human life feems altogether vanity ; a 
tranfient fhadow ; the fleep of error; the unavailing tabour of ima- 
gined exiftence. Letus therefore fly from every corruption of the 
world, that we may inherit the kingdom ot heaven. | 
Vi. 

* Looking upon the deceafed, let us meditate on our latter end. 
Like a thin vapour rifing from the earth, he vanithed : like a 
flower, he decayed : like grafs he was cut down ; arrayed in perith- 
ing apparel, he is laid in the duit. Intreat Chrift to grant re: 


fe unto him whom ye are now leaving, and fhall no longer 
Eehold. 
VII. 


‘ Come hither, O defcendants of Adam! and fee humbled in 
the ground a man refembling ourfelves ; divefted of all comcli- 
nefs, foon to be confumed in the grave ; to perifh in darknefs, and 
crumble into duit. Intreat Chrift to grant repofe unto him whom 
ye are now leaving, and fhall no longer behold. 

VII. 

* When the fpirit is ravifhed from the body by awful angels, 
kindred and acquaintance are all forgot; the future judgment en- 
gageth our attention ; for the vain purfuits and fruitlefs labour 
of the fiefh are then at an end. Supplicating the Judge, let us be- 
feech him to forgive the fins of the deceated. 

IX. 

* Come hither, brethren, let us view the duft and afhes of which 
ye are moulded. Whither are we going ; and what fhall we be- 
come ? Who is poor, or who is rich ?- Who is the mafter ; or who 
is free ? Are not all afhes? The beauty of.the countenance hath 
faded, for death blafts the bloffom of youth. 

X. 

* All the pleafures and dignities of life are vain and perifhing : 
We are all decaying, and fhall die. Kings and princes, judges 
and potentates, the rich and the poor, all are mortal. Thofe for- 
merly numbered among the living, lie lifelefs in their graves. To 
whom may Jefus accord repofe a 

* All the members of the body are now rendered motionlefs: 
very lately they were active and full of vigour : now they are ren- 
dered weak. ‘The eyes are clofed ; the feet are bound; the hands 
at reft ; the fenfe ot hearing extinct ; and the tongue locked up 
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ia filence. Allare delivered up to the grave: All human things 
are vain. ai 


‘ Thou Mother of the Sun that never fets, Parent of God, we 
beféech thee intercede with thy divine offspring, that he who hath 
departed hence, may enjoy repofe with the fouls of the juft. Un- 
blemifhéd Virgin, may he enjoy the eternal inheritance of heaven io 
the abodes of the righteous, Doxology. 

* Words fuppofed to exprets the fentiments of the deceafed, fpoken 
by the Chief Priett : 

“ Brethren, friends, kinfmen, and acquaintance! View me 
now, andiament. It was but yefterday that we converfed toge- 
ther; for the fearful hour of death hath furprifed me. Corne 
here all who tenderly loved or efteemed me, and with a laft em- 
brace pronounce che laft farewell. No longer fall I fojourn a- 
mong you: No longer bear a part in your difcourfe: I go to the 
judge who hath no refpect of perfons. The mafter and the fer- 
vant, the fovereign and the fubject, the rich and the poor, are here 
upon a level: for according to their deeds fall they be glorified 
or put to fhame, Therefore dct me entreat and befeech you all, 
intercede with Jefus whe is God, that I may not receive the 
punifhment due to my guilt, but that he may efablifh me in the 
light of life.” 








‘ The following additional Stanzas are ufed at the burial of a 
Prieft; they appear te me more ftriking and more pathetic than 
the former. . 

I 


“ Be ftill! be ftill { ket the departed reft in peace. Meditate 
this awful myftery. ’Tis an hour of terror! be itill 1 Let the fpi- 
ritdepart in peace. It begins the tremendous trial, and with much 
trembling deprecates the retee . 

Il. | 

* Whether have the fpirits of the deceafed departed ? Or whit 
is their lot ? How long to learn their condition. But ‘tis a myf- 
tery which none can reveal. Like mortals dothey remember their 
friends ? Are they for ever unmindful of the mourners ? of thote 


who bewail their departure, and celebrate their obfequits with 
forrow. : 
III. 


* The flaves of ungoverned paffions enjoy no repofe inf the erave : 
formidable accufers are there and there the books are opened. 
Where wilt thon look for fuccowr, O man or who will maintain thy 
canfe; unlefs thy conduct in lite was upright, unlefs thy bounty re- 
lieved the poor. | 

VI. , 


_“ Haft thou pitied the afflicted; O man? in death thou fhialt be 

pitied. Hatt thou confoled the orphan:? the orphan will deliver 
thee. Haft thou clothed the naked ? The naked will procure thee 
protection. 





‘I could fend you tranflations of fome other parts of the funeral 
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SOreanOny But you will probably be fatisied with what you 
ave. 

‘ I mentioned that the funcral ceremony of the Princefs Kurakin 
was performed in the Monaftery of St. Aiexander Newfkey. This 
Saint was formerly a Sovereign of the Kuffias,.and was canonized, 
not fomuch for his. Chriftian virtues, as for his military at- 
chievements. His exploits, indeed, were in detence of his country 
againit the Swedes or Finns, and are engravedon a magnificent 
filver fhrine within the monattery.. In the neighbourbood of 
St. Peterfourg, at leaft, he is fo highly revered, as to have become a 
formidable rival toSt. Nicholas. Perhaps, it is becaufe his great. 
eft actions were performed upon the banks of the Neva ; and that 
the church and monaflery, confecrated to him, are very maguificent, 
and happen to be placed in a confpicuous fituation. ‘The adjoining 
walks, woods, and garden, are extremely pleafant, and even ro- 
. Mantic. 

* P. §. I mentioned to you, that, after reciting the Hymn pre- 
vious to the Laft Embrace, a, Prieft put a teroll of paper into the 
right hand of the deceafed... ‘This has tomeiimes been ludicroutly re- 

fented as a patiport to be delivered toSt. Peter, The following 

owever, has been given me* as an exact tranilation of the icroll 
above mentioned, and thews the injuitice of that account. 


The Prayer, Hope, and Declaration of a Chriftian Soul in the Faith, 


* Every God glorifying, orthodox chriftian, having lived and hon- 
oured this hope, declares the following : and when he is dead, who- 
ever is willing, may pioutly put this declarateon into the hand of the 
decea‘ed when in the coffin. 

* Albcreative, Omnipotent. God the Father, God the Son and 
.Godthe Holy Ghott, in Three Perions, but oneGodhead, fubttance, 
and eflence ; inceflantly praifed by. allcreatures, who, by thy holy 
will, foreknowledge, immeafurable goodnefs, and inexprefiible wifdom, 
didft create all things vifible in the world; thou didit create alfo me 
thy fervant to glorify thee, O Lord my God! to fing thy holy 
name ; gratefully to thank thee for all thy mercy, and to endeavour, 
by ail virtues, to attain thy everlafttng kingdom. But O, Divine 
Trinity ! I have finned againft thee ; have offended thy holinefs; 
haye broken thy commandments; and have not preferved, as | 
ought thy image and likenefs exifting within me. 1 have defiled my 
foul and body by all manner of fins ; and by wicked actions have 
moved thee to wrath. But though I have been dazzled with the 
vanities of the world, yet,-O Lord ! I have not caft nyfelf wholly 
from thee, my Creator, my life, my joy, my falvation, and hope. 
And now, my life limited by thy power, I willingly refign. My 
foul feparates itfelf from my corruptible body ; goes into immor- 
tality; and if it feem good unto thee, fhall with this body arife again; 
which I hope for from thy goodnefs and mercy, according to the 
faith of our holy religion, and becaufe thou didft fuffer for our {al- 
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7 By the Reverend Dr. King author of a learned account of the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church. 
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gation. Yet. I.am.terrified with fear, left.the torments of the wick- 
ed be inflicted upon me, for the fins which 1 have committed a- 
gaint thee. Wherefore, O Immortal King, and my God ! with 
this my lat breath I pray unto thee, that thou wouldft forgive all 
the fins I have committed from my youth up to this time; for 
thou art my God and my Creator; 1 believe in thee ; 1 hope in 
thee ; by thy righteous jadgment fave me, O Lord! and vouch 
fafe unto me thy kingdom. ‘Thou who for us men became Jefus 


‘Chrift, to deliver us from fin; by thy power. 1 was born, and 


brought up in the wifdom of the only holy Eaflern Church. And I 
pray thee, O Lord ! confider not iny fins ; but grant me abfoluti- 
on in prefence of the immaculate Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 
Free trom doubt, | come unto thee, O God! and at the feparation 
of my foul into all-fpace from the body, receive, O Lord! my 
ipirit into thy hands, and accérding to thy mercy, revive me in 
te evanselic beatitude, for ever and ever. Amen!’ . 

The anecdotes in this »volume are not ail of equal im- 
portance ; and intermixed with flighter fketches, we find 
fome eflays on fubjects of high moment. | Of this kind are 
the author’s obfervations on the adminiftration of juftice in 
Rufia ; and his inquiry into the caufes why duelling 
and the fingle combat have not been fo ufualin Ruffia as in 
other countries of Europe. We approve not equally his 
eflay, concerning the progrefs of the feudal fyftem in Ruffia. 
He. contends that this fyitem was never fo extenfively eftab- 
lithed in Ruffiaas in France and England. But ade port- 
ing this tenet, he goes into {peculations inftead of reafoning 
from faéts. And from the more ancient laws of the Ruffian 
empire it is demonftratively evident, that the great fabrick 
of the feudal tenures was fully known in that kingdom. 
Indeed the modern Writers who have written concern- 
ing fiefs have attended too little to thefe laws ; and, per- 
haps, avery fplendid light might be thrown from them, 
A Ha a fyftem which is ftill involved in great darknefs and 
obfcurity. Sean he tai 


Amidft the praife we have beftowed upon Mr. Richard- 
fon, we muft not forget to obferve, that his performance has 
its defeéts as well as its beauties. His intermixture of 
poctry in his letters does not feem to us te be at all times 
cithet ‘neceffary cr proper; and as, the univerfity of Glaf- 
gow is rifing very much in reputation, the public has a 


fitle to expect that the productions of a member of fo 


celebrated a fchool fhould have the uniform and dif- 
tnguifhing charm of grammatical purity, and of claffical 
elegance of exprefhon. We difcern, notwithftanding, in 
the volume under our review, fome marks of inattention 
and-careleffhefs ; and perhaps, itis not a fufficient apology 
for thefe, that the work has aflumed the epiftolary form. 

Art. 
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Agr. X. A Tour through the Weftern, Southern, and interior Pry, 
vinces of France. By N.W. Wraxail, Efq. 1zmo. 28. 6d. few’, 
Dilly. 7 : 


HIS author is not remarkable for any profoundnefs of 
fentiment, or any fuperiority of genius. His tour, 
motwithitanding is entertaining. He does not dwell too 
minutely on the objeé&ts which prefented themfelves to him, 
and he appears to have been abundantly attive to gratify his 
curiofity. There is alfo a degree of vivacity in his manner 
which is not unbecoming ina traveller; and which corre. 
fponds in fome meafure, with the lightnefs of many of 
his remarks. To the indolent and idle his performance may 
prove an agreeable paftime. Asa pecimen of his merit we 
fhall fele&t what he has written concerning Avignon, a city 
rendered fo famous by the writings of Petrarch. . 

* I quitted Marfeilies on the fixth of this month, and arrived at 
Avignon the evening of the enfuing day. It was impoffible for me 
not to dedicate fome time to the view of a city fo renowned in pail 
ages, the feat of the fovereign Pontiffs during more than half a 
century, the refidcuce of Petrarch, and the birth-place of Laura. 
‘Ttelt that pleafure which refults to every reflecting mind, from the 
conicioufnefs of being on a fpot rendered famous by poetry, or 
genius, or great atchievements. I-compared Avignon, as it now 
‘exifts, with the picture which Petrarch has drawn ‘of it in his 
“writings, and attempted to afeertain the fituation of his miftrefs’s 
abode, which is yet pointed out by tradition in one. of the fuburbs. 
l.wentto the church of the Cordeliers, where reft her remains. In 
a little dark chapel on the,right hand, now difufed for religious 
ceremoni¢s, damp, cold, and unwholefome, beneath the arch which 
forms the entrance, and under a plain ftone, lies that Laura 
whowas once fo beautiful, and who can never die while her lover's 
fame and works furvive. Round the flone are fome ancient Gothic 
characters covered with earth, and rendered illegible by time. You 
wifl perhaps recolle€& that Francis the firft, the moft accomplithed 
prince who ever reigned in France, and who eminently poflefled the 
enthufiafm which ufually diftinguifhes and charatterifes genius, 
caufed the tomb of Laura to be opened in his own prefence. A with 
to pervade the obfcurity in which Petrarch has-affeéted to involve 
the name of his miftreis, and the hiftory of his own unhappy pal- 
fion ; added to a delire of afcertaining by fome inconteftible proot 
the burial-place of Laura, were the motives which ihfluenced Fran- 
cis to commit this feeming violation of the repofe of the dead. 
Some fmall human bones, fuppofed to be her’s, and a leaden box 
which contained a fcrow! of Italian verfes obfcurely alluding to Pe- 
trarch’s attachment to her, were all which repaid the monarch’s 
curiolity. It is needlefs to remind you, that Laura died of the 

ague which defolated the greater part of Europe in 1347 and the 

llowing year, and of which. Boccace has drawn the moft an 
mated and diftrefsful picture which can be held up to the human 
imagination, | 
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* It feems impoffible to recognize the fituation or adjacent coun- 
try of Avignon as they appear at prefent, under the melancholy 
colours with which Petrarch has fhaded them. The fertile plain 
of the “*Comtat Venaitin” in which the city flands, and the ‘rich 
banks of the Rhone, are defcribed by him as a frightful defart, 
through which pours a river fwept by continual winds and tempefts. 
Ovid has given us the fame horrible idea of the coaft of the Black 
Sea, a climate inconteilably one of the fineft of the earth, and 
blefied with an almott perpetual fpring. The gloomy medium thro’ 
which the two pocts regarded every object, explains this extraordi- 
nary fact. The latter, only occupied with the painful recollection 
of the luxurious pleafures which reigned in the court of fay H-noy 
and from which he was for ever banilhed, was loft to every ienfe ot 
joy ordelizht. Petrarch, an exile from Italy his native country, 
always cherifing the fond idea of revifiting Florence, and def- 
ifine the manners, while he detefted the city of Avignon, fet no 
hinds to his exclamations and complaints. Neither the diftin- 
guilhed favour of feveral fucceeding popes with which he was ho- 
nour’d, nor the contideration of its being the fpot which gave birth 
to his miftrefs Laura, could foften or diminifh his antipathy to A- 
vignon.———For me, who viewed it impartially, ‘and without’ pre- 
judice, I confeis [ was charmed with the fituation. The profpect 
from the fummit of the rock in the center of the city is of uncom- 
mon beauty. The ** Vent de Bize,” which blew in my face, was 
indeed extremely fevere, but I comforted myfelf, that tho’ piercing, 
it was yet wholefome, and that if Louis the eleventh, when in a 
flate of debility had ordered interceflions to Heaven to avert it, Au- 
guftus, on the other hand, was fo well convinced of the falubriotis 
and invigorating qualities of that wind, that he erected an aftar to. 

it, and ordered it to be placed among the Gods. “ 
© The Rhone itfelfis a noble object, rolling rapidly through 
meadows covered with olive trees, atid divided into two confiderable 
channels oppofite to Avignon. Acrofs it, extend the ruinous and 
decayed arches of that bridge, againft which Madame de Grignan 
was fo near being loft, and of which Madame de Sevigne makes 
terrified mention. . It was demolithed in 1699, by one of the inun- 
dations common to the Rhone. When entire, it was not lefs than 
aquarter of a mile in length; but being fo narrow as not to per- 
mit two carriages to pafs in any part, it had previofly become al- 
moft ufelefs; and motives of policy prevent tle conftruction of a 
new bridge, while Avignon belongs, as it ftill does, to the apal 
fen the farther fide of the Rhone, in Languedoc, ttands 
Ville Neuve, a confiderable town, with a magnificent monattery of 
Benedi¢tins on a rock, correfpondent to that on which is built the 
cathedral of Avignon. The high mountain of Ventoux, in the 
Province of Dauphiné covered with fnow, and which Petrarch has 
deferibed, appears to the north; and the favage rocks of Vauclufe 
bound the view to the caftward, at ‘the diftance of fifteen miles. 
Beneath fpreads an extenfive vale, water’d by feveral rivulets which: 
lofe themfelves in the Rhone, and which is cultivated with the ut- 
moft induftry. : : : aisha | 
* The city of Avignon is in genéral ill built, irregular, and de- 
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void of beauty ; but the Gothic walls and ramparts with which ;! 
has been furrounded by different pontiffs, are well preferved, ‘ani 
are an object of high curiofity. 1 recollect none fo perfect in any 
part of France. Several popes and antipopes, who during their 
lives fhook the Romif church with violence and mutual alterc;. 
tion, repofe quictly near each other, in the various monatterics of 
the place; and in that of the Cordeliers, almof oppofite to Laura’, 
is the tomb of the brave Grillon, fo well known for his invincible 
‘courage, as well as for bis unfhaken attachment to his fovereign, 
Henry the fourth. é 
* You will not doubt that I vifited the fountain of Vauclufe, 
immortalized by Petrarch, and to which he fo often retired to in. 
dulge his grief and hopelefs love. It is only five leagues dittant 
from Avignon, and as I fet out early in the morning, I reached the 
‘entrance of the valley about ten o’clock, I got out of my carriage, 
and walked along the banks of the Sorguc, tor fo the river is called 
which iflues from the fountain. iy ma of the moft lively green 
fkirt its fides, above which rife abrupt and lofty rocks, that feem de- 
figned to. feclude.it from human view. The valley becomes gri- 
dually narrower toward the extremity, and winding continually 
Geleribes the figure of a horfe-fhoe. The view is at length 
terminated by an enormous mafs of rock, forming a barrier acrof 
it, of a prodigious heighth, and abfolutely Baik Through 
its vatt recefles run the flreams which fupply the fountain of Vau- 
clufe, and at its foot appears a bafon of water, feveral hundred fect 
in circumference, flretched like an expanfe, filent and quiet. The 
fides are very fteep, and it is faid that in the middle no bottom can 
be difcovered; tho’ attempts have been often made for that purpofe; 
_acircumitance probably refulting from the violence with which the 
{prings bubble up, which prevents any weight from defcending be- 
yond a certain depth. Tho’ the fountain ts clearer im itfelt than 
_eryftal, yet the incumbent rock cafts a continual flade, app:vach- 
ing to black, over its furface. The water efcaping from this ftate 
of inaction by a narrow paflage, is immediately precipitated in 4 
cafcade down a rocky channel, where it foams over a number of 
vaft, detached ftones, which intercept and impede. its progrels. 
They are covered with a deep green mofs of many ages, and have 
papbebiy tumbled from the mountains that overhang the torrent. 
he rocks themfelves, which furround and inveft this romanuc 
{pot, are worn by time, and the inclemency of the weather intoa 
thoufand extraordinary and fantaftic forms, to which imagination 
gives fhape and figure. On one of the pointed extremities, and i 
a fituation which appears almoft inacceifible,: are feen the remains 
of an ancient caftle, rojecting over the water. The peafants call 
_ it “Il caftello di Petrarca,” and add, with great fimplicity, that 
Laura lived upon the oppofite fide of the river, under the bed o! 
which was a fubterranean paflage by which the two lovers vilited 
each other. Nothing is however more certain than that thefe ar 
the ruins of the Chateau belonging to the lords or Seigneurs’ o 
Avignon; and the bithop of Cavillon refided in it during the fre- 
vent vifits which he ufed to make to Petrarch. The poets 
dwelling was much lower down, and’ nearer to the wae the 
we ) orgut 
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¢, as evidently appears from his minute defcription of it, and 
the relation he gives of his quarrel with the Naiads of the ftream, 
who encroached during the winter on his little adjoining territory, 
No remains of it are now to be difcerned. ' 

* | fat down on the edge of the bafon, to confider the feene, and 
the romantic aflemblage of objects which prefented themfelves on 
every fide. I looked with 2 mixtfenfation of pledfure and of pain, 
upon the valley and the fountain which had been fo often witnefles 
to Petrarch’s complaints, and hopelefs pailion. I attempted to dif- 
cern the cavern, which, during the fummer, when the waters of 
Vauclufe are low, opens into the recefies of the rock, and where he 
ufed alone, in the dead of night, to indulge his defpair. While I 
was loft in thefe reflections, the day darkened, and a fudden ftorm 
of rain, trom which I was completely theltered by the incumbent 
mountain, ifluing from a collection of black clouds overhanging 
the fpot, fpread through the whole landfeape a majeftic and awful 
{ublimity. When it was paft, I retir’d, tho’ reluctantly, trom 
this beautiful and celebrated folitude. 

‘ Before I got into my carriage, the peafant who had attended 
me tothe fountain, conducted me to a houte fituated in the valley, 
where are {till preferved two portraits of the lovers who have ren- 
dered Vauclufe immortal. My chief attention was directed to that 
of Laura. She appears to he in the earlieft bloom of youth, fuch 
as fhe is defcribed by Petrarch on that morning when he firit beheld 
her, An air of playful gaiety feems diffufed over her countenance. 
Her eyes are large and of a deep hazel, her nofe juftly proportion- 
ed, and the contour of her face a perfect oval. Her hair, the co- 
lour of which approaches to yellow, is confined by a fillet braided 
and adorned with pearls; over her neck is a faint fhade of gauze ; 
her robe is of a pale red, and her arms are covered with a fort of 
glove which defcends half way the hands. In one of them fhe 
holds an amaranth, the emblem of immortality. Petrarch is 





painted as in middle life, of an engaging figure, and his brows bound _ 


with laurel.’ 
_Itis proper for us to obferve that this work was firft pub- 
lithed as an appendage to ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings of 
“ Fiance of the Race of Valois,” in the year 1776. In 
its prefent form, however, it has received confiderable im- 
provements. 


Gates _ 





——P 


Ant, XI. A Letter to Sir Phil, Fen. Clerke, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Houfe of Commons; to whom the Petition of Benjamin 


Lacam, fole Proprietor of New Harbour in Bengal was reterred. 
Printed for the Author. 8vo, 3s. No Bookfeller’s Naine. 1783. 


Se E Entrance into Bengal river by the channel now in 
ufe, is attended with many dangers and difficulties ; 


Mr. Lacam explored a new channel, or track, which he con- 


tended, was more fafe and convenient. This he endez- 
Voured, and mot unfuccefsfully to prove before a Com- 
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mittee, appointed by the Houfe of Commons, to confi¢, 


the merits of his claim to national fupport and encouray 
ment. 


The author of this letter, who, from the initials fu 
{cribed, from feveral circumftances and allufions in it, a 
from the arch drollery of its manner, appears to be 
other than Mr, {ole Price, who is frequently mentione 
in it, reviews the evidence in favour of Mr. Lacam, « 
which he makes many humorous and fhrewd remazri 
According to his manner, in his other produétions, he i 
termixes facts and reafoning, with diverting anecdotes. Th 


following is a ludicrous account of the great fubjec&t of thi 
letter. 

* Mr. Lacam having, in his youth, acquired ftrong habits 
field religion, was about this time feen much with Padra Krernande 
an old: Danifh Miffionary, whv was building a chapel in Calcutta; 
and had the old man died, Mr. Lacam moft certainly would hay 
fucceeded him, in the Godlike and official duty,-of making Chri 
tians of vagrant Hindoos. So pious were his habits, that he wa 
never feen without a bible under his arm. A fmile on his count: 
nance, had it been difcovered, would have alarmed the fettlement 
as fomething ominous. Continence, fobriety, and fanétity, he re 
commended to all men; and poverty was his conftant complaint; 
for his monthly allowances Ka but barely fupport his expences, 
He was a relizious man, and fome men believed him. 

* Azour this period, 1766, a very unlucky accident happened 
to the good man. There was in the fettlement an old religious 
widow lady, about fixty-five years of age, aunt-in-law to General 
Richard Smith. She poffefled a neat, fnug, little New Harbow, 
on the banks of the Hughly river, oppofite to Calcutta, where our 
Saint fometimes conducted her in a fafe boat of his own, to chaunt 
hymns and eat cuftards of a funday evening. The old lady had 
been a cheerful dame in her younger days, could yet fimper at 4 
decent double entendre, which the young officers of the General's 
ftaff (who were much at her villa) were conftantly fnapping off, in 
order to divert her from too much attention to the fighs of Lacam, 
and the pfalms of Solomon. This the religious gravity of our hero 
did not relith, he having fome ferious thoughts and private hopes, 
of (as we failors fay) putting bis boat up there, fo ventured to ad- 
monifh firft, and then expoftulate. Here he was wrong; for old 
widows, long unufed to the bit, are as tkittifh as colts never backed, 
and vindictive as old Nick. A coolnefs enfued: And a wicked 
young baggage, atawney Abigail, to whofe good graces, one 0! 
the Gencral’s Aid-du-Camps paid court, in an unlucky moment, 
whifpered him, that her miftrefs had received fome love letters from 
Padra Lacam, as fhe not only called, but thought him. The 
young waz-.of an officer took advantage ofthe intelligence, and 
before the Padra could recover his ground, obtained a very long 
love-fick epiftle of the Padra to, the old lady, which he never 
would return. 
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‘ Tue inhabitants of Calcutta, were not in thofe days, much 
nfefted with methodifm: nor would Lord Chefterfield have tound 
fingle,difciple in the fettlement, out of Padsa Krernander’s fami- 
ly. Judge then, Sir Philip, the fituation of your friend in fo pro- 
fligate a place, where all the merry and waggifh gods of Grecce 
nd Rome had innumerable votaries, and not one Covenanter or 
Dliverian faint to be feen but Padra Lacam. A hog in a fynagogue, 
male Chriftian caught in a Turkifh feragtio, a flying fifh in a fhoal 
of dolphins, or a cat in hell, would have had better quarter. But 
e made a good retreat, and prudently gave way to the ftorm, 
nd from that fatal period, made ufe of a trumpet at his ear. No- 
hing blunts a joke like Sir, what do you fay ? Speak louder: Sir: 
am thick of hearing, &c. But time does every thing. ‘The bible 
as leftat home; a coolnefs fucceeded with the old Danith Par- 
on; black and grey cloaths wore out. European inhabitants 
hange, and oftener at Calcutta, than at any other place in India. 
ixed as Mr. Lacam was to Calcutta, the old laughters difappeared 
by degrees; and as he was now feldom feen but at his duty of 
oly driving, or by himfelfin his boat, failing up and down the 
iver, a total change took place by imperceptible degrees, imfo- 
puch, that inthe year 1770, Mr. Lacam was elected a Member of 
he Amicable Society ; and his face, which, when cloathed with re- 
igion, feemed to have been proportioned like a well built fhip, 
hree feet long and one broad, was metamorphofed into as droll a 
{tas ever Ifaw; and thofe who a few years before, could not 
ommand their features, whilft he looked religion and faid grace, 
now burft their fides at hearing a /mutty catch from the fame melo- 
ious voice, that formerly piped the compofitions of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. Pray, Sir Philip, when Mr. Lacam next dines with you, 
ll si arp for Black-eyed Sufan. Wicked man, he fings it like 
an angel. 

It is not our province to decide on the matters in con- 
troverfy between Mr. Price and Mr. Lacam. Of the former 
we may be permitted to fay, what he elfewhere * fays of 
ne » * That the Welch devil fometimes ttirs within 
im.” 
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opt, Arr. XI. An Account of the Scots Society in Norwich, in Great Bri- 
jad tame 1775. Printed at Norwich. 8vo. zs. Murray, London. 


ol BCYEVERAL natives of North Britain fettled in and near 


— 





Ae the city of Norwich, were accuftomed to affemble every 
e of year on the 30th day of November, being the feftival of St. 
ent, BAndrew, the tutelar faint of Scotland, and to {pend the 
rom Bday or evening with fome degree of feftivity. At one of 
Te thefe meetings, in 1774, it was obferved that thofe natives 
an 





* In his GriQures on Mackintofh’s Travels in Europe, Afia, and 
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of Scotland. who left their country in narrow circumftance; 
and did not meet with encouragement, or fell fick foon afte 
their arrival in England, fuffered great diftrefs, ‘and tha 
the more pitiable, as by having no parith fettlement, mo bod 
was obliged to relieve them. A {mall fum was immediate) 
colleéted, for the relief of any poor North Briton, wh 
might apply, and appear to want the whole ‘or any part ¢ 
it. Asno proper obje& of charity appeared in the courfe ¢ 
the year to any part of the fmall fum collected, which wa 
only thirteen fhillings and fixpence, it was augmented t 
upwards of three pounds at the annual meeting of 1775. 

Upon this encreafe, it was propofed and agreed to, tha 
this annual meeting of North Britons fhould be formed int 
a fociety, under the name of the Scots Society in Norwich, 
Proper officers were eleéted, and regulations made ; and th 
obje& of the inftitution, a general good will towards al 
mankind being premifed, was declared to be, ** to relieve and 
affift fuch natives of Scotland as fhould thereafter happen, 
through unavoidable misfortunes to fall into diftrefs in th 
city of Norwich, or county of Norfolk, and are not. ent: 
tled to parochial relief by the Jaws of England.” 

The Society encouraged by the generous bounty of thei 
governor, the Earl of Rothery, who has an ettate new 
Norwich, and other worthy perfons, refolved to improve 
and extend its plan. Agents were appointed in differes 
parts for promoting the defign of the Society: and not onl; 
the natives of that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
but thofe of Ireland, America, and all foreign nations, re- 
fiding in England, who have not obtained parifh fettlements 
therein, were declared to be comprehended within the gene- 
rous plan cf the Scots Society in Norwich. 

The articles and regulations, and the general inftruction: 
for the agents of the Scots Society breathe the tenderel 
fentiments of compaffion, and difcover at the fame time no 
inconfiderable talents for government. For fmall focietics 
cannot be governed without laws see more than large 
ones. ‘To prevent pattiality.and embezzlement in the 
application of the funds, and alfo the fufpicion of them. 
to point out the objects that have the firft claims to thei 
charity, fince all cannot be relieved, to mingle ceconomy 
with beneticence, and difcretion in all public interferences, : 
to give cfhacay to the laws of the fociety, and to fpread and 
eftablifh it im different countries: thefe are no mean, how- 
ever obfcure fubjeéts of Jegiflation and government; and 
they have exercifed and difplayed foundnefs of underftandin; 
as well as fenfibility of heart. 


In the addreffles of Dr. Murray the prefident, the amietl 
an 
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and refpeétable father of this charitable Society, we* every 
where meet with good fenfe, with a parental vigilance and 
zeal for its fuccefs, and with ftrokes of that pathetic and 
rfuafive eloquence which naturally {prings up in the breaft 
of the orator, who-has a clear head, a goed heart, and who 
fpeaks becaufe he teels, ye 


— —_— 
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Art. XII. The Firff and Second Georgic atiempied in Blank Verfe. 
By Capel Loft. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Owen. 


HE Georgics of Virgil are undoubtedly the moft dif- 
ficult of the works of that great poet, which can be 
attempted by a tranflator. Hufbandry, though the moft 
ancient and the moft ufeful of all arts, is not a fubjeé cal- 
culated for modern poetry. When the firft characters. in 
antient Rome deferted with reluétance the plough -fhare for 
the fenate, the culture of the earth muit have been the moft 
advantageous fubje& on which a poet could exercife his 
genius. But at prefent, when hufbandry is managed al- 
moft entirely by thofe, who are little accuftomed to think 
and much lefs to read, any attempts to dignify and 
exalt it by the powers of poetry muft, it is to be ex- 
peated, be entirely fruitlefs. Of thofe, who read the 
eorgics of Virgil in their original language, the numbet 
is very {mall, in comparifon of thofe who perufe the ec- 
logues and the eneid. A tranflator therefore, who is ca- 
pable of approaching the neareft to the fpirit of the original, 
cannot expe that his readers will be extremely numerous. 
He will, however, receive a fenfible fatisfa&ion from the 
eaules of the judicious, and the admiration of his friends. 
e with it were in our power to enfure this fpecies of ap- 
probation te the author of this tranflation. WEE. cisdidiion 
asa friend to freedom, and asa fincere lover of his country 
has raifed him fo high in our efteem, that nothing lefs than 
that rigorous impartiality, for which we conceive ourfeives 
pledged tothe public, could induce us to pafs any cenfure 
upon his performance. 

For atranflator to excel in profe, a critical knowledge of 
the original language muft be conneéted with a complete 
acquaintance with his own. But in poetry, to thefe muft 
be fuperadded the fpirit and the fire of genius. No wonder 
then that the number ef good tranflations is fo very limited. 
To judge impartially of the performance before us, we mutt 
compare fome paflages of the original with thofe which cor- 
tefpond to them in the tranflation, and from thence deter- 
Mine that degree of merit or démerit which it poflefles. 


Enc. Rey. Vol. LJ]. March 1784. Q Virgil, 











2c Loft’s Tranflution of the Firfiand Second Georgie. 


Virgil, in the opening of his firft Georgic, addreffes the 
tural deities in the following manner. 
© Diique, Deaaue omnes fi edium 4 uibus arva tueri ; 
Puigue mvas abitis non ullo fe fem'ne fruges ; 
Fi: ‘que fatis largnm cela dem ttitis imbrem,” 
Which Mr. Loft has thus tranflated ; 
‘Andy: O gods, and ail ye goddefies, 
Who tend well pleas’d the cuiture of the field ; 
And rear the infant blade, and pour glad fhow’rs 
Upon the thirfty corn, when Aarvef? waits, 
And cyes the golden wave and reaps in thought.” 

The perfonification of harveft is here {trained and obfcure, 
dnd has nothing to juftify it in the original. 

In the original, induftry and perfeverance are recommend- 
ed to hufbandmen, and the neceffity of them illuttrated by 
the following beautiful fimile. 

* Sic Omnia fatis 
In pojus ruere, ac retro Sublapfa réferri ; 
Non aliter, a gui adverfa vix “funtin ine lembum 
Remigiis fubigit ; fi br achia forte rem’ fi’, 
Atyjue illum in preeceps prono rapit alveus amni, 

Which is thus expreffed in the dhe: ; 

* Thus all by tate, 
Rufhing to worfe, relapfes ; like a bark, 
With difficulty urg’d againft the ftream, 
By labouring oars ; if once the arms relax 
snftant the headlong current hurries it, 
And burtes in the guilph.’ 

The firft fentence which mtroduces the fimile is here tert 
harihly exprefled, and muft be quite unintelligible to th: 
mere Englith reader, The laft part of the fimile is entirely 
mifiaken by the tranflator. Virgil fays, ‘* when a man is 
rowing with difficulty againft a ftream, if he happens to 
** relax his arms, immediately the tide drives him headlonz 
‘© down the river.” But Mr. Loft makes him go to the 
bottom, and buries him in the gulph, without hopes of r- 
covery. 
~ In the conélufion of the firft Georgie Virgil laments the 
neglect into which eheieenty has fallen by the herrors 0 


‘war. 
Tot bella per orbem: 
Tam mule fcelerum fue ess non ullus aratro, 
D; ignus honoss fi yualent ahdu&is arva Colonis, 
Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in en fem, 
Hire movet E up. ates, illiae Germania bellum 
| Vicina raptis inter fe deg? thus urbes, 
-2. Arma ferunt: fev't toto Mars impius orbe,” 





“Which is thus tranilated. 
' riche recarth {o many ware, 
“So many horrid forms of her fal guilt, 
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And tovthe peaceful plough no honour paid. 
Forlorn, and defolated mourn the plains, 

Spoil’d widow’d of the cultivating hand. 

The crooked teythé converts to the rede fword, 
And neighbour ftates beriting from mutual tes, 
War, impious Mars rages throughout the world.’ 

The active verb converts, re of is converted, is a lig 
cence Which nothing can juftify.—Burfting from mutual ties, 
.war, if it be, as it feems, intended to exprefs—ruptis inter 
fe legibus arma ferunt,—is extremely harfh and ungram- 
‘matical. —mpius AfZars, though in the original a very claftical 
expreffion, cannot with propriety be admitted into our kan- 
guage, fince the Enghfh idiom does not allow Mars to be 
uled for war. : 

Left it fhould be fufpe&ted that we have partially felected 
a few objectionable paflages, we will prefent our readers 
with the tranflation of thote much admired lines which con- 
dude the fecond Georgic. . 

* O bleit indeed did they but know their Blifs 510 
The Village Swains, Far from tempeftuous War 
* The Earth juft Parent pours their eafy food.’ 
If not from ftately Porticos the throng 
Ot early fuitors rufhes; nor their gaze 
On Columns dwells with varied fret o’erlaid, 51g 
Embroider’d Vefts, and Ephyrean Brags ; 
If their pure Wool no arttul Colours ftain, 
Or tar fought Nard pollute their fimple Oil ; 
Yet is their Ref unbroken: Life fecure 
Nor cheated with Filfe hopes: but innocent, . 520 
And rich in various good, and leifure {weet 
In {preading plains 7 caverns, and living lakes; 
And cool fequetter’d wales ; and lowing herds ; 
And gentle dumbers in the leafy fhade! 
Thete they poflefs. And Lawns and Forefts wild, $25 
And teeming with free life. And ative Youth” 
Patient of Toil, with frugal fare content ; 
Religious Awe and venerable Age. 
Here when to Heaven reluctant fhe retir’d 
Juftice her lateft lingering footfteps left. 530 

* ME may the Mufes dearett above all 
Whote Rites, with boundlefs Love inflam’d I bear 
Accept: teach me the Stars and paths of Heaven! 
What Caufes veil the Sun and labouring Moon: 
Whence fhakes the Earth: and whence the vaitofSea 535 
Swells, and its Barrier burits, and calm’d retires. 
Why to the Wave hattens the wintry Beam ; | 
And what thofe Laws which rule protracted Night. 
But if thefe heights of Nature to approach, 
The chill blood lingering round my heart forbid, 54° 
Yet may the plains and riguous vallies charm: 
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Loft’s Tranflation of the Firfi and Second Geergte. 


Rivers and Woods, inglorious. Where, O where 
Thy Bank Spercheous and Taygetus 

Shriil with Laconian Revels. ‘Yo the Vale 
O’rhung by Hemus, who will bear me now 543 
And hide me in the ample Depth of Shade. 

Happy who can attain the Caufe of things! 


. Beneath his Feet fee every Fear, and Fate 


Relentlefs, and devouring Acheron ! 
Nor he ill-ftarr’d who knows the rural Gods ; 5x0 
Pan and Silvanus and the fitter Nymphs. 
Him, nor the Fafces, nor the Pomp of Kings, 
Nor midft difcordant Brethren fecret Bane, 
Or Dacian from confpiring Iter, moves, 
What fruits the willing Branches and the Earth t¢3 
Spontaneous yields, he gathers: nor hath feen o 
The maddening Forum, or Tribunal fiern. 
While others tempt the Sea, rufh on the Sword ; 

Wind into Courts, amd palaces invade ; 

Lay Cities waite, and fpoil the wretched Roof ‘560 
‘To drink from Gems, on Tyrtan purple fleep ; 

This broods perpetual o’er his buried Gold ; 

This gazes on the Roftra; him the Applaufe 

Of Senators and People overwhelms 

In the full Theatre: fraternal Blood 569 
Eager to thed thefe their dear native home 
Defert, and haften to a world remote. 

‘The Peafant with the Share the Earth excites. 

His Labour here: his Country hence he feeds ; 

His Children, Flocks, and well deferving Steers v 
And ftill the ycar or overflows with fruit ; 
Or tender yeanlings: or the heavy Sheaf ; 

‘The furrow plenty clad, the barn o’erpower’d : 

Winter the Sicyonian berry breaks. 

On Acorns featt the Swine: the Arbutus $75 
Glows in the Wood : full Autumn pours his wealth, 

And the rich vintage purples on the hill. 

Mean time their Babes upon his Kifles hang, 

Virtue preferves the modett Race. His Kine 

Yield their diftended udders, and the Kids 550 
On the frefh mead with playful horns contend. 

The feftal day he celebrates ; and ftretch’d 

Free on the Grafs thee Bacchus to the feati 7 

Pouring new Wine he calls; while in the midf 

The Altar flames, the focial Bowls are crown’d ; 683 
And to the Herdfman the accuftom’d Prize 

Propofes, who fhall happieft reach the Mark 

Fixt for his Spear wpon the veteran-Elm ; 

* And for ftrong wreitling bares their hardy limbs. 

* This Life of old the antient Sabines led ” | g8 
This Romulus: Etruria ftrengthen’d thus : 

Arid Rome became the Glory of the World, 


And on feven hills fix’d her eternal feat. 
Thus 
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Thus, ere the Reign of Jove, ere yet the Race 

Of impious Man ted on the flaughter’d Ox, 595 

The golden Age of Saturn bleffed Mankind. 

Nor yet the Clarion learnt to breathe ; nor yet 

Upon the Anvil temper’d gleatn’d the Sword. 

* But we have finif’d an immenfe career 

* And now tis time to unrein the fmoaking Steed.’ 600 

In thefe, and in the whole of the tranflation the reader 

will find an inverted order of expreffion, which our lan- 
guage will not, with propriety, admit. An eafy flow of 
numbers, and a pleafing harmony of expreffion, will fome- 
times make confiderable amends for the obfcurity which this 
occafions. But, in the prefent cafe, the numbers are as 
harfh and unpoetical, as the fentiments are obfcurely and 
unnaturally exprefled. The ftern brow of criticifm has 
obliged us to decide thus roughly upon a performance ; whofe 
author as a man, and as a friend of libe.ty we moft exceed- 
ingly admire. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ast. XIII. OL wvres Poflbumes De M. De Mentefquiex. A Londre 
tamo. 1783. 
Potthumous Works of Baron de Montefquieu. 


HOUGH this publication carries the date of London, 

we underftand that the impreffion was really made at 
Paris, and this artifice employed becaufe the volume is 
printed without a privilege, We cannot however fee an 
reafon why this was done, as it is perhaps impoffible for any 
thing (politically fpeaking,) to be more harmlefs and in- 
offenfive than the volume before us. 

There are certain topics of criticifm upon pofthumous 
publications, fo trite and thread bare, that we fhall beg leave 
to decline them. We fhall not now inform our readers, 
that the motive of this kind of publications is almoft uni- 
verfally the love of lucre; we fhall not reprefent to them 
how inferior they are in every inftance to thofe compofitions 
that receive the laft hand of the author; neither, laftly, fhall 
we difplay our ingenuity aid penetration, by adducing ar- 
uments to prove that they are {purious and a eta ot 

e have indeed another obje€tion to the topics befides their 
tritenefs, which is, that they are frequently pufhed too farand 
infifted upon too undiftinguifhingly; and that the lait of 
them efpecially-has very rarely indeed the fmalleft fhadow of 
foundation. 

The little effays, that are here given to the world, have 
fvery internal mark of genuinenefs. The ftyle carries in 
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every page all thofe "neces by which the compofitions 
of baron de Montefquieu are diftinguifhed; if-we except thar 
nice and affiduous polifh, in which fcarcely any writer has 
é¢xcelled him. he contents of the volume are thefe. 
Arfaces and Ifmena, an Oriental Story: A Speech delivered at 
the Commencement of Term in the Parliament of Bourdeaux : Re- 
fiettions upon the Caujes of the Pleafures excited inus by /Vorks of 
Genius, and the Produéiions of the Fine Arts: Sketch of the Hi/- 
torgcal Elogy of the Marefchal de Berwick. 

To the Oriental Tale, which conititutes ne:r half of this 
tittle volume, the editor has given an ait of ridicule, fuely 
in a very undefigned manner, by reprefenting it as the pro- 

er counterpart and companion of the celebrated Spirit of 

aws. In the former (take it in the very words of the edi- 
tor,) “MM. de Montefyujeu took much pains to difcover 
‘** the boundaries between defpotifm and a mitigated mo- 
** narchy, which laft feemed to him the government bei 
*¢ fuited to his countrymen. But as there is always much 
‘« danger of monarchy being converted into defpotifm, he 
“¢ could have wifked, if it were poffible, to render defpotifm 
‘* itfelf a means of happinefs ; and accordingly in this work 
** he has intended to paint, under the chara¢ters of Arfaces, 
‘< Ifmena, and Afpar, the perfe€&t medels of what an abfo- 
‘¢ Jute king, queen, and minifter ought to be.” 

After this preparation, the reader will probably be fur- 
prifed to be told, that the tale is full of gay fcenery and ro- 
inantic invention, and was probably written, either as a 
pure relaxation from more ferious and gloomy objects, or 
as a prefent to fome young lady of the author’s acquaintance. 
The outlines of the flory, which is by no means deititute 
of intereft or entertainment, are briefly as follow. 

Artamenes, king of Baétriana, had two daughters, who 
refemblied each other with fo much exaétnefs, that the per- 
fons who faw them ofteneft might eafily miftake the one for 
theother. The younger, for fome ftate reafons, which are 
not explained, was fent during her infancy, in a very fecret 
mvanner, and under a fidtitious name, into Media. She 
there became the favourite wife of Arfaces, a young lord of 
the Median court. In'no very long time however atter their 
marriage, the high birth, the riches, and the advantageous 

rfon of Arfaces determined the king of that country to be- 
aH upon him his daughter. It was an unalterable infti- 
tution of the Medes, that thofe upon whom this honour was 
beftowed fhould difmifs all their former wives. Though the 
ambition of Arfaces was by no means gratified with the 
profpect of this exalted alliance, he yet dared not refift the 


propofal, as the affront would have been too probably ap 
piated 
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jated in the blood of his dear Ifmena. The marriage is 
therefore folemnifed. Iimena, whofe love for Arfaces was 
till more violent than the paffion Arfaces entertained for 
her, contrives to conceal herfelf in a fecret part of his par 
jace., Upon the night of the marriage, juft as Arfaces 1s 
walking in the. dark, and fu!l of the moft melancholy re- 
flections, along a corridor to the apartment of his bride, 
Ifmena prefents herfelfto him, and by tears and exhorta- 
tions prevails upon him to fly immediately imto the kingdom 
of Margiana. f 

in this retreat, they led for fome time a reclufe arid paf- 
toral life. But Arfaces was naturally ambitious, and, tired 
of privacy, he at length refolves, in f{pite of th¢ utmoft re- 
irftance from I{mena, to fet out for this new court. The 
unrivalled beauty of his wife determines him to go alone. 
There he meets with all the facgefs that his abiltties, his 
intrepidity, and the daring {pirit of adventure by which he 
was characterifed deferved. This fuccefs was afcribed by 
many to the partiality which the princefs, fifter to the king, 
appeared to entertain for him. ‘The rumour reached I{mena in 
her retreat, and induced her to refolve to carry him off by 
force into the province of the Sogdians. ‘he more complete- 
ly to gratify the jealous delicacy of her attachment, fhe care- 
fully conceals herfelf from him, and caufes him to be told, 
that the perfon by whofe contrivance he was feized was*no 
other than the princefs. In purfuance of her plan, Iimeua 
undertakes to fupport this character herfelf. She appears 
to him feveral times, veiled, and always without uttering a 
word. Having tried every other experiment to fubdue the 
oditinacy of that love which he had uniformly preierved, 
fhe receives him, in the laft vifit fhe requefts him to make 
her, in bed. Here the baron has painted a moit volup- 
tuous fcene, which, though it does credit to his imazination 
and elegance, is we think no ornament to the page of a phi- 
lofopher. The event may eafily be fuppofed. The frigid 
chaftity of monfieur Ariaces begins to relax. <A jhort 
quarrel enfues ; the hero and heroine reafon upon their fitua- 
tion like philofophers, embrace and are reconciled. 

Their new happinefs is again interrupted by 2 me‘lage 
from the king of the countrv, who had heard of the charms 
of Ifmena, commanding her immediate attendance in his 
feraglio. Arfaces, who is little more than feventeen years 
of age, embraces the expedient, unknown to his wife, (aad 

no very heroic metamorphofis we apprehend,) of fetting 
out in her room, difpuifed inthe habits of a woman. He 
arrives, plunges a dagger in the breaft of the tyrant, and 
gicapes. Ifmena in the meantime, unable to account for 
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this fecond defertion, and, imputing it to the wort me 
tives, determines to take poifon. Arfaces arrives in his re. 
turn juft time enough to fee herexpire. Overwhelmed with 
this fatal cataftrophe, hé is deprived of his reafon and wan. 
Gers in all the paroxyfms of madnefs among the woods. In 
his intervals of -famity he determines to dettroy himfelf, but 
récollecting that the fon of the tyrant is ftill living and prof- 
rous, hé concludes firft to wreak his vengeance upon him, 
_ Hmena had indeed fuppofed that fhe had fwallowed poifon, 
but, by the care of her attendants, had been cheated with 
the fubftitution of a violent foporific. Juft at this time, 
her elder fifter, the queen of Baétriana died. Afpar, the 
prime minifter of the kingdom, caufed the wife of Arfaces 
to be fecretly carried off during her infenfibility. He now, 
for we know not what reafon, feats her upon thé throne in a 
tlandeftine Manner, and endeavouring to conceal the death 
of her fitter, makes ufe of the remarkable likenefs we men- 
tioned to perfuade the people that their queen was ftill the fame. 
Mean while the fon of hith, who would formerly have ravith- 
ed her from herhufband, though without fufpeéting the iden- 
tity, demands her in marriage. He is refufed, and immediately 
invades Baétriana. Arfaces, in purfuance of his revenge, 
enlifis himfelf among the Baétrian troops, fignalizes his va- 
fopr, and takés the monarch prifoner. Upon the conclu- 
fion of the war he repairs to court, difcovers his fortunate 
error refpe€ting the exit of Hfmena, and is, by the unani- 
mous voice of the Baétrians placed upon the throne. The 
fiery concludes with a detail of the wife maxims by which 
Arfaces and Ifmena governed the kingdom of Batriana. 

It were idlé to apply the touchftone of fevere criticifm to 
a thle fo wild ahd romantic as that which is here exhibited. 
It i related however with a confiderable degree of beauty 
and fpirit; and though evidently a very hafty performance, 
- ¥s couched if a ftyle that cahnot difcredit the very celebrated 
wathor. Such obfetvations as wé conceive to be of the 
greateft importance, we have already interwoven with our 
abridgment of the narrative. And, having already allotted 
a greater - thah was perhaps ftriétly proper to this effay, 
we will beg leave to pafs on to the other parts of the vo- 
lume. 

The Speech tothe Parliament of Bourdeaux is a kind of pub- 
lication that we could fearcely have expected. It appears to 
be, mutntis mutandis, precifely the fame thing as what we call 
in England, a Charge to the Jury. We have all poffible re- 
fpect for thé répuitation of Montefquieu. But even allow- 
ing him to have been a$ great a man as Jord Mansfield 
himfelf, we apprelithd it would fearcely be thought ro 
Bi. ecarer . 7 
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his literary charaéter, to pablifh his compofitions of this 
kind. Itis a misfortune tiat ought to be facred to the of- 
fice of a poet laureat, to leave the world a legacy of birth day 
fonnets and new years odes. 

The Reflections upon the Pleafures of the Imagination, 
though written in a peripicuous ftyle, contain nothing that 
js eithet nouvel or ftriking. 

' We imagine that we cannot prefent our readers with a 
more acceptable extract, than that of the charafter of 
Matefehal Berwick, as it is drawn in the Elegy. This is 
the moft unfinithed performance in the whole volume: fo 
unfinithed indeed, that after having mentioned, towards the 
conclufion, two objections to the character of his hero, 
which he confiders it as his butinefs to anfwer, he fates 
and replies to only one., Montefquieu however, had 
the advantage of a perfonal acquaintance with the Maref- 
chal, and feems to have be!towed fome ftudy upon the deve- 
lopement of his character, which he ftates with a ftrong ap- 
rance of penetration and impartiality. 

* «He fcarcely ever obtained any honours but what 

“ were beftowed upon him voluntarily: when the fubjeé& of 


| 
.“ confideration was his own aneaild it became neceflary 


* to leave nothingto the faggeftions of his mind.—His mah- 
“ ner, cold, fomewhat diftant, and even at times a little fe. 


vere, would have given him the air of being mifplaced in 


“his refidence in France, if it were poffible for perfonal 
‘« merit and an elevated foul to belong to any one country. 
‘© He was never known to fay any of thofe things which 
“ have the appellation of fmart. He was particularly ex- 
“empt from the innumerable faults which continuall 
“ fpring from an inordinate felf-love.—Hrs choice of conda 
 almoft alwavs originated with himfelf: if he had not too 
* high an opini n of himfelf, he was é¢qually diftant from - 
‘“‘ acriminal diffidence. He ftudied his own character and 
« developed his abilities with the fame good fenfe he em- 


46 ployed 
*¢ I) n’a guere obtenu de graces fur lefquelles il n’ait éré prévenu: 








quand al s’agifloit de fes intéréts , i falloit tout lui dire.... Son air’. 


froid, un pea fec, & méute quekjuefois un peu févere, faifoit que 
Quelquetois il auroit ferndic un peu déplaeé dans notte nation , fi les 
grandes ames & le mérite perionuel avoient un pays. 

* Il ne favoit jamais dire de cet chofes qu’on appelle de jolies cho- 
fes. Il étoit fur-tout exempt de ves fautes fans notnbre que com- 
Mmettent contihuellement ceux qui s’aiment trop eux-méines.. . . Il 

noit prefque toujours fon parti de lui-méme ; s’il n’avoit pas trop 

neopinion de lui, il n’avoit pas non plus de méfiance; il fe re- 
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tf per ed upon all other fubjeéts.—No man ever undetflood 
* better how to fhun the exceffes ; or, if I may hazard the 
** expreffion, .the finares of virtue. For example, he had 
** much refpeé& for the clerical profeffion ; he readily ac- 
commodated himfelf to the humblenefs of their rank : 

but he never fuffered himfelf to be governed by them, 
efpecially, when they wandered, in the fmalleft degree 
trom the~line of their profetiion ; he demanded more 
from them, than they would have demanded from him—It 
was impoftfible to fee him and not be in love with virtue ; 

fo much tranquility and happinefs appeared in his difpo- 

** fition, when compared with the patfons and difcontent 
‘* that ufually agitate perfons of his rank.—I have feen ata 
‘« diftance, in the volumes of Platarch, what great men 
** were: [have had an opportunity of contemplating with 
the utmoit precifion in this nobleman, what they are. | 
‘* knew him only ia his private life : I did-not fee the hero, 
** but the man that made the hero. He loved his friends: 

«* His method was to do you fervice without faying a word 
** upon the fubseét ; you would have thought that the wal 
‘**-nefit fprung from an invifible hand. He had a gre 

** deal of religion. Noman ever better obeyed thofe laws of 
** the gofpel which are leaft relifhed by men of the world: 
‘* ina word, no man praétifed religion with fo much exa¢t- 
** nefs, and talked fo little about it. He never {poke ill 
** of any body: but then he’ never praifed people that he 
‘* did not think deferved to be praifed.—He hada mortal a- 
** verfion to thofe difputes, which, under pretence of the 
: ‘¢ glory 
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les autres chofes..... Jamais perfonne n’a fu mieux éviter les ex- 
cts, ou, fi j’ofe me fervir de ce terme, les pieges des vertus: par 
exemple, il aimoit les Fecléfiaftiques ; ; il s’accommodoit affez de ls 
modettie de leur état ; il ne pouvoit fouffrir d’en étre gouverne, {ur 
tout s’ils paffoient , dans la moindre chofe, la ligne de leurs de- 
voirs : il exigeoit plus d’eux qu’ils n’auroient exigé de lui.... Il 
étoit impofiible de le voir & de ne pas aimer la vertu, tant on voyott 
de tranquilltte & de félicité dans fon ame, furtout quand on la com- 
paroit aux pafliens qui agitoient fes femblables. eee J'ai vu de loin 
dans les Livres de Plutarque , ce que c’étoient les grands hommes : 
jai vu en lui de plus prés ce *qu’ils font. Je ne connois que fa vie 
privée : hs n’ai point vu le héros, mais homme dont le héros ef 
parti.... Il aimoit fes amis: fa maniere étoit de rendre des fervices 
fans vous rien dire ; <’étoit une main invifible qui vous fervoit. .. 
Il avoit un ¢rand foads de religion. -Jamais homme n’a mieux faivi 
ces loix de l’Evangile, qui coutent le plus aux gens du monde : 

enfin, jamais homme n’a tant pratiqué,la Religion, & n’en a 
u parlé. --. Il ne difoit jamais: eis mal de perfonne; auth ne 
fouote-il § jamais. kge gens qu'il ne croyoit pas dignes d’étre loucs. -.- 
li haiffoit ces di putes qui, fous prétexte de la gloire de Dieu, % 
font 
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* glory of God, are no better than vehicles for perfonal 
«“ malevolence. The misfortunes of the king his father 
“ fjames 11.) had taught him fufficiently, that we are ex- 
poied to the commifiion of the moit unportant miftakes, 
when we place too implicit a confidence even in thofe 
‘““perfons whofe character is mott retpgttable. When 
* he was appointed commandant in Guienne, the reputati- 
on of his ferioulnets and feverity terrified us : but icarces 
ly was he arrived among us, ere he was beloved by every 
body ; and indeed there was no place where his great qua- 
 lities were more fincerely admired.— ' 
** There never was exhibited a more confpicuous example 
of the contempt we ought to entertain for money.--- 
His difburfements were all of them fo moderate, that they 
ought naturally to have placed him very much at his eafe ; 
for he never incurred an ufelefs expence : notwithftand- 
ing which he was always in arrears ; becaufe, in fpite of 
his natural frugality, he expended a great deal. Wherever 
he refided, all thote poor Enelith or Itifh families, whe 
were related, in the mott ciitant manner, to the exiled 
family, had a kind of right to introduce themfelves. And 
it deferves our obfervation, that this man, whofe order 
and diicipline at the head of an army were fo dittinguifh- 
ed, whoie projects ware formed with fo much nicety and 
exa¢tnefs, became devoid of all this the moment the fub- 
ject of care was his perfonal intereft.— 
‘© He was not one of thofe who fometimes inveigh 2- 
gainit the authors of a difgrace, and at other times flatter 
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font que des difputes perfonnelles. Les malheurs du Roi fon pere 
lui avoient appris qu’on s’cexpote i faire de grandes- fautes lorfqu’on 
a trop de crédulité pour Jes gens méme dont le caractere eft le plus 
refpectable.... Lorfqu’il fut nommé Commandunt en Guienne, la 
réputation de fon ferieux nous effraya: mais a peine y fut-il arrivé, 
qu'il y fut aimé de tout le monde, & qu’il n’y a pas de lieu o@ fes 
grandes qualités atent été plus admirées. 

* Perfonne n’a donné un plus grand exemple du mépris que l’on 
doit faire de l’argent.... I] avoit une modeftie dans toutes fes dé- 
penfes, qui auroit di le rendre trés 4 fon aife; car il ne dépenfoie 
en aucune chofe frivole: cependant i! étoit toujours arriéré, par- 
ceque, malgré fa frugalité naturelle, il dépenfoit beaucoup. Dans 
les commandements, toutes les familles angloifes ou irlandoifes 
Pauvres, qui avoient quelque relition avec quelq’un de fa maifon, 
avoicnt une efpece de droit de s’introduire chez lui; & il eft fin- 
gulier que cet homme, qui favoit mettre un fi grand ordre dans 
fon armée, qui avoit tant de juftefie dans fes projets, perdit tout 
cela quand i] s’aciffoit de fes intéréts particuliers. .... 

* Il n’étoit point du nombre de ceux qui tantét fe plaignent des 
auteurs d’une diferace , tantét cherehent 3 Jes fiatter; il alloit a 
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** them ; he went direétly to the perfon againft whom he 
** had a ground of complaint, opened to him the fentiments 
** of his heart, and then never uttered another word upon 
** the fubjee&t.— 

** Never was there a more exact counterpart of the condi. 
** tion in which France found itfelf upon the death of M, 
** de Turenne. I recolle& the moment in which the news 
‘* arrived : the confiernation was general. Both left a 
‘* grand defign imperfeé&t ; both left an army in imminent 
** danger ; both wound up their exiftence with acatattrophe 
** that intereits us very differently from a common death : 
“* but poflefied that modeft merit which we love to regret, 
** and over which we love to weep. 

** He left am amiable wife, who has {pent the remainder 
** of her days in forrow ; and children, who by their virtue, 
** compoie Sctaag than I the elogy of their father. 

** M. le Marefchal de Berwick has written his Memoirs ; 
‘* and in this view, I may fay of him, what I faid in the 
‘¢ Spirit of Laws, refpecting the Commentaries of Hanno: 
pe This isa valuable remain of antiquity: the fame man who 
“© executed the projec?s, defcribes them. There are no ambi- 
‘* tious ornaments in his compofition. Great generals defcribe 
‘* their agtions in @ plain and unaffuming fiyle, becaufe they are 
“* more proud of what they have done, than of what they 
‘< write.” 

From this fpecimen, the reader will readily colle& in how 
unfinifhed a ftate the performance was left. Indeed, from 
this:caufe, we are fometimes left in a degree of uncertainty 
refpeéting the fenfe of the author. A mere outline, how- 
ever, relating to a charatter fo diftinguifhed, and given us 





celui dont il avoit fujet de fe plaindre, lui difoit les fentiments de 
fon coeur, aprés quoi il ne difoit rien.... | 
'  € Jamais rien n’a mieux repréfenté cet état ot l’on fait que fe trouva 
la France a la mort de M. de Turenne. Je me fouviens du moment 
od cette nouvelle arrive: la confternation fut générais. .Tous deux 
ils avoient laiffé des deffeins interrompus ; tous les deux une armée 
en péril; tous les deux finirent d’une mort qui intéreffe_plus que les 
mMorts communes: tous les deux avoient ce mérite modefle pour le- 
quel on aime a s’attendrir, & que l’on aime a regretter... 

¢ Il laifla une femme tendre , qui a paffe le refte de fa vie dans les 
regrets, & des enfants qui, par leur vertu, font mieux que moi 
Véloge de leur pere.. 

* M. le Maréchal de Berwick a écrit fes Mémoires; &, Acet 
égard , ce que j’ai dit deans l’Efprit des Loix fur la relation d’Hav- 
non, je puis le dire ici. C’ef un beau morceau de Pantiquité que 4 
relation Fimo : le mime home qui aexécuté, @ ecrit. ft ne met dit- 
cune oftentation dans fes récits: les grands Capitaines écrivent leurs actions 
avec ieité , parcegu’ ils font plus glorieux de ce gu’ils ent fait que 4 
oe qu'ths ont dit.’ 6 
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by fo refpeftable a writer, is not without its value. The 
celebrated ftatue, fo well known by the name of Michel An- 
lo’s School, was not deprived of its value by the lofs of half 
its limbs. And to adopt an expreffion of our author, the 
hemiftichs left imperfect by the immortal Virgil, have yet 
frequently a Virgilian majeity. 

R. 





Art. X1V. Hifoire de Ruffe tirée des Chroniques Originales, de Pieces 
Authentiques, © de Meilleurs Hiftoriens de la Nation, par Mr. 
Levefque. i. ¢. a Hittory of Ruflia, extracted from Original 
Chronicles, Authentic Papers, and Hittorians of the Nation, 
By Mr. Levefque. 

(Concluded from our Auguft Review.) 


“ E have already faid that certain forefts were con- 
fecrated to their fupreme divinity, but there were 
others that, were themfelves refpe€ted as divinities in which 
the people were forbid to cut down wood, ar kill, or en- 
fnare the {malleft animal. The Jeatt infringement of thefe 
religious prohibitions was confidered as the moft horrible fa- 
crilege, and death was the inevitable fate of the culpnt. 

** The floods as well as the forefts received the homage of 
the Sclavonians ; they made vows and offered facrifices to the 
Don or Tanais and the greateft part of their ancient fongs 
begin with the word Dounai, which is the Ruffian name of 
the Danube. But fuperior to all this fpecies of deities was 
the Bog known to the ancients under the name of Hypanis. 
They approached its borders with a holy trembling, and 
when they laved water from its ftreams, they recoiled with 
dread, fearing left they had profaned the facred river. Lo- 
monofof believes that it was from this river they took the 
name of that deity whom they call Bog. A veneration for 
the waters is common to al! the Sclavonian nations. Thofe 
who inhabited the ifland of Rugen have confecrated the lake 
Stoudenets. It is fituated in the midft of a thick forett 
where the foliage occafions obfcurity and fheds a venerable 
horror ali around. Though the lake contained an extraor- 
dinary quantity of fith no one durft moleft them ; fuperfti- 
tion rendered the prodigal bounties of nature ufelefs. They 
offered facrifices on its bank, proftrated themfelves before 
its waves, and when thev drew water for their neceffities did 
it with the moft fervent prayers. They celebrated the feafts 

¢ folemnity in the fpring at the time 

of the thaw, when after having been long hid from their fight 
they delened again to fhew themfelves to their adorers. 
They threw men-into the ftreams with great ceremony, and 
thofe who were feized with a fuperior zeal ran ae to 
: own 
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drown theimfelves: Thus the Indians lie down to be ctuth- 
ed by the wheels of the chariot that fupports their idol. 

‘* A defire to fee into futurity is a paflion natural to men, 
it as the ftrength of this paffion that fill makes the art of 
divination common in the enlightened nations of Europe. 
‘Vhe Sclavonians had various ways of divining future events, 
the one mott in ufe was to tofs rings, or circles, called 
croujki, into the air, that were white on one fide and black 
onthe other. ‘The prefage was fortunate when the white 
fide fell uppermott ; Ses, the contrary, if the black prefent- 
ed itfelf. If they threw two rings, and one difcovered the 
black fide, andthe other the white, the fuccefs they concluded 
would be moderate. At other times they augured from the 
return of birds of paffage, and from the meeting of certain 
animals, the cries of which were not indifferent, but por- 
tended future good or ill. They confulted too the indula- 
tions of flame and fmoke, the courfe of waters, their floods 
and foam. Bwyt theie errers of a barbarous people are no 
ways aftonifi:ing, when we fee a polifhed nation in which 
the {pirit of philofophy has penctrated almoft to the loweft 
ranks, and which has produced a Deicartes, a Bayle, a 
Montefquieu, and a Voltaire, infected by this folly, where 
women of diftinguifhed birth and fortune follow a decrepid 
old woman who calls herfelf a forcerefs, into a garret, and 
there with a curious and fiupid eye, confult the white of an 
egg beat up ina glafs, or the odd and accidental forms of 
melted sid precipitated into water. 

** Such is the vanity of men that thev efteem their bodics 
even after their death ; hence the refpect that has been paid by 
al] nations to adifguiting corps; hence the art of preferving 
- with perfumes and with falts, what reafon and policy would 
confign to the earth. Hence the fear of violating a vile porti- 
on of matter, which is preparing to decompofe itfelf, and 
which merits not to be coynted among the clafs of beings, 
until it has received a new organization, and hence funerea! 
ceremonies whith have been in almoft ail nations incorpo- 
rated with the rites of religion. The greateft part of the 
Sclavonians interred their dead. After they had depofited 
the body in a grave, they raifed a fmall mount of earth round 
which they aflembled to perform the trizna. This was a re- 
ligious feaft and ds fplendid a one as thofe times could fur- 
nifh, that is to fay, the ftrongeft hydromel was there expend- 
ed without meafure. Sometimes to celebrate the death of a4 
prince, or great man, they facrificed prifoners of war at 
their funeral feafts, fome of the Sclavenian people burnt the 
corps at the place of interment. The trizna was then firft 
eclebrated and the body afterwards burnt ; the afhes and 
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bones not entirely confumed were carefully collefted, fhut 
wp in a vafe, and placed upon a column near the city. The 
feaft of the trizna is not yet entirely forgot in Ruffia, ‘they 
have few burials at which they do not diftribute, tea, coffee, 
wine, punch, and other liquors to the affiftants. . The dead 
body is placed on a gilded coffin, doubly lined with filk and 
expofed to view, clean fhaved and powdered, drefled in its 
richeft habits, with white gloves on its hands and holding a 
crofs and a nofegay, while the affembly ftand round and 
drink. If it is a woman her burial cloaths are’ ufually 
new. 

* Of fuch abfurdities as we have defcribed was the prevail- 
ing religion of the firit fovereigns of Ruffia compofed, but 
there were particular people under their government who 
had gods peculiar tothemfelves, fuch was the powerful god 
Silny Bog, or Krepki Bog. ‘This idol was made in the form 
of a man,,in his right hand he held a lance, in his lett a 
globe of filver and at his feet lay the heads of men and of lions. 
He was apparently the godof War. Such too was the gild- 
ed woman Zolotaia Baba, whom it feems her adorers confi- 
dered as the mother of the gods. She, like the Ifis of the 
Egyptians, held in her arms a child that they called her 
grandfon, her ftatue was gilded, whence her name was de- 
rived. She was faid to utter predi€tions. ‘The people have 
generally fuppofed their divinities avaricious becaufe their 
pricits were thus. It was forbidden to pafs before the temple 
of the golden woman without leaving an offering, thofe 
who had nothing to give cut off a bit of their garment, pro- 
itrated themfelves on the earth before her, and offered up 
their vows. ‘There were a vaft number of mufical inftru- 
ments in her temple, with which her attendants made a 
frightful noife. a: = 

** The Sclavonians of Rugen heidsdifferent opinions on 
theology, and therefore had different divinties. Sviatovid- 
or Svétovid was the moft revered, he was the god of the 
fun and of war, and his temple was on the ifland of Rugen, 
in the city of Acron built by the Sclavonians. There canie* 
every year great numbers of both fexes to offer him their 
prefents. - His ftatue was amazingly large and made of hard 
wood with four faces, which apparently were types of the 
tour feafons, that were fucceflively reconduéted by the fun, 
or elfe the four cardinal points from which he diftributes 
light. . This idol had no beard, his hair was curly after the 
manner of his worfhippers, and his habits fhort; in his. 
right hand he held a bow, and in his left a horn of metal : 
upon his thigh hung a long {word in a filver feabbard, and 
at his fide lay a bridle and faddle of an extraordigary fize ; 
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‘he ftood in the middle of a kind of fan&erum built in the 
centre of the temple, at each fide of which were curtains of 
very rich fluff. On his feait-day when he uttered oracles, 
the prieft who related his an{wers to the people entered 
alone in the tabernacle, carefully retaining his breath, and 
when refpiration became ablolutely neceflary, ran tothe door 
of the holy place, put out his head, and gave up the air by 
which he was almott fuffocated. They were fearful left the 
breath of man might violate the purity of their god, 

“6 Every year the prieft filled the horn the idol held, with 
wine, which remained therein till the year following. A 
white horfe wes confecrated to the god, and none but tie 
prieft was permitted to cut his mane or mount him, for 
the people believed that the god himfelf often rode forth on 
him to combat their enemies. They gave as a proof, that 
after they had left the horfe, clean and well tied to his man- 

er, they often found him in the morning covered with 

weat and mud, whence they were perfuaded the god had 

been a long journey and never fufpected the prieft had gal- 
d the facred animal. 

** After harveft, the people aflembled round the temple to 
celebrate his folemn featt, on the eve of which the _pricf 
himfelf was obliged to fweep and clean the temple, and on 
the morrow he took the horn from the hand of the deity, 
examined'the wine of the preceding year, and prediéted the 
degree of fecundity of the prefent. When but little wine was 
evaporated, the year was denoted to be abundant, if the 
contrary, the harveit was bad.- After which the prieft thed 
the wine at the feet of the idol, filled the horn, drank to 
the health of the god, prayed him to grant riches, plenty and 
vi&tory to his people, re-filled the horn and placed it again 
in the hands of the deity. 

‘© The ceremony unded, by confulting the god on thé 
fuccefs of their military enterprizes, and his horfe was or- 
dered to return his aniwer, which was centrived after the 
following manner. ‘They placed lances after a certain pre- 
feribed order and height, and according as the horfe leaped 
over the different rows of lances, they judged of the future 
events of a projected war, which was undertaken or deferred, 
as the tokens were favourable or unfortunate. 

*¢ We have hitherto feen the abfurdity and fuperftition 
only of the worithip of Svétovid, we muit now behold its 
cruelty. After the predictions, the facrifices begin, in which 
they were fometimes fatisfied to immolate animals only, but 
the prieft affured them that the victims moft pleafing to the 
oe and moit worthy of his altars were men. Thefe wert 

efted from their prifoners, cach of which intended to_b¢ 
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offered up in facrifice, was armed and mounted.as in the day 
of battle. The horfes legs were faftened to four pofts and 
the rider tied on the horfe, after which dry wood was heap- 
ed on each fide, fet on fire, and the miferable victims were 
flowly confumed by the flames. ? 

‘“ When thefe barbarous rites were. finifhed, a round 
cake was brought, compofed of meal and. honey, the, fides 
of which were high enough to conceal a. man, the prieft 
was in the middle of this cake, and demanded of the people 
with a loud voice, if they could fee him, they all anf{wered, 
no, he then turned towards the god and begged of him to 
manifeft himfelf the following year to his people, after 
which he beftowed his benediétion on the congregation and 
bad them enjoy the pleafures of feafting, ‘Then began; the 
banquet, which was an effential part of the. ceremony ;; 
they paffed the reft of the day in eating and drinking, when 
itwas fhameful and even infamous not to get drunk, 

“ In the temple of .Svétovid, was preferved the third of, 
the fpoils, taken from the enemy,:and they allotted -himy 
every year three hundred horfemen , taken jin, war, whofe 
fi is were-delivered to: the prieft; and he depofited them in 
hesestacy, _[Wheiithe Danes took Arcon, they carried 
away this treafure, deftroyed the temple,; broke the idol, and. 
threw the fragments inthe fire... \ 16 (tod) exe's 

“ The Bohemians had as. great a veneration for Svéto~ 
vid as the Rugiens. . When they were converted to chrifti- 
anity, their prince Vytcheflaf played them:.a cunning kind 
of trick, and gave them the relics of St. Vitus inftead of 
Syetovid which became their patron. It is neceflary to re- 
mark, there is no difference between the names of the anti- 
= and modern ‘idol, they are equally pronounced Sviaty, 

“ After Svétovid, the deity moft adored was Prono. He 
was placed on a high oak, and around him were a thoufand 
idols with two, three or more faces. 

“ The altars of the goddefs Seva, like thofe of Prono and 
Svétovid were ftained with human blood. She pre‘ided 
over the fruits of the earth, and a deity fo beneficent deferv- 
tda milder worfhip. Her figure was reprefented by that 
ofa young naked woman, whofe hair hung below her 
knees, fhe held an apple in her right hand and in her left a 
dlufter of grapes. | 

“ Some of the Sclavonians alfo adored the white god 
Bely Bag whofe ftatue bedaubed with blood was covered 
with flies. He was a beneyolent so. an{wering to the 

od principle or: Oromazes of the Perfians, and was wor- 

ed with mirth, feafting and fports. Their black god, 
_Eng. Rev. Vol. I1J. March 1784. ) ig on 
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on the contrary, Fcherny Bog, was the wicked being, th: 
evil principle, the Aimanes to whom they only offered facri- 
fices of blood, doleful prayers and lamentations. 

** Such was the Sclavonian fuperftition, and fuch has 
been the fuperftition of all nations, every where abfurd and 
fanguinary, every where ftudions to render men miferable 
and to degrade the divinity they pretend to revere.” 

To the above account of the ancient fuperftition of 
Ruffia, we will fubjoin one fingle trait as related by Mr. Le- 
pats ky which will give a ftrong picture of the modern as it 
exifted in the feventeenth century. ° 
. *§ The Shakh-of Perfia prefented to Michel (elected Czar 
jn 1013) one of the fhirts of Jefs Chrift, which his troops 
had taken in Georgia. Refearches were~ immediately made 
to procure proofs of the authenticity of fo prectous a relic, 

firt the Archbithop ef Vologda affirmed, that when he 
was on his journey from Jerufalem, where he had been Arch- 
deacon, he faw a golden cafket, on the column of a church in 
Georgia, which they told himenclofed the fhirtof Jefus Chritt, 
The teftimony of the prelate would have been fufficient to 
have eftablifhed the character of the holy fhirt with the Rof- 
fians, but they feon received a proof ftill more refpeét- 
able, for it came from Paleftine itfelf. The patriarch of 
Jerufalem was then at Mofkow, and a monk in hits fuite de- 
clared every ii Paleftine knew the thirt of Jefus Chrit 
had paffed into Georgia ; for, that during the pafhon when 
the Saviour was defpoiled of his garments, a Georgian foldier 
won the fhirt at dice, and carried it into his own country. 
After fuch irrefragable proofs nothing remained but for the 
fhirt to work miracles, this was exceedingly eafy, and mire 
cles were worked.” 

We fhall now fpeak a few words on the talents, natara 
and acquired of our hiftorian, as they may be fuppofed to 
affe& the execution of the tafk he has undertaken. And 
firft to procure the moft effential of all qualifications for the 
writing the hiftery of a people fo little known, that few facts 
could be gathered from the annals of other nations, it was 
neceflary to live among the people, to -obferve their man- 
ners, ftudy their language, and rm fome degree eftimate ther 
natural faculties. This Mr. Levefque has done, and is therefor 
fuperior tn this refpeét to all his predeceflors. His preliminary 
differtation on the ancient Sclavonian language, and its afh- 
nity to the Latin, proves him to have taken every precauti0 
on that head.. The materials for the ancient part of lu 
hiftory, are chiefly taken from the old Ruffian chronicles 
His refieétions indicate him to be no bigot, and his ftile 4 
in general pure and flowing. He is not, however, wit!- 
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‘out his faults. He refle€&ts too often,” and fometimeés per- 

haps draws conclufions for his réader, which the reader 

would not draw for himfelf. Reficétions from.a_ hiitorian 

niuft have great force not to offend : the reader. is bettér 

pleated when the narrative obliges him ta. make moral and 

litical-obfervations, than. to. have the fire of. the narration 

impeded by remarks, which if.not true aid original, are im- 

pettinent; becaufe they ‘divert his attention ftom things 

more interefting. This fault fometitnds throws a languor 

on-otr atithor’s manner, which it otherwife does not pof- 

fefs, In leatning the tanguagé of Ruffia, Mr. Levefque 

conitraéted an intimacy With the people, drid he fometimes 

has tather the sharsthes sf their advocate than their hiftori- 

: an, At the head of his book, is a lift of Ruffian fubferibers 

with the Grand Duke and Duchefs, and many. of the firft 

nobility, and in that part of his work in particular, which 

rates to modern Rutha, and the prefent reigh, he feems 

willing to thew he is not ungrateful. Heis at leaft willing 

$ to give every beauty that does not totally deftroy the like- 

~ as of the préture: “This is fcaréély faying more againtt 

him tharhmay-be faid againft tholt hiftoriatis ; partiality of 

+ ie ome oe or other is their fault, and fo old and fo. invete- 

OBB tate, that we may alinoft defpair of fecing it cured. The 

4 hiftory of Mr. Levefqué, however, contains'more informa 

: tion.and gives a better knowledge of the ancient: and mio- 

et dern ftate of Ruffia, than any préceding work. He has at 

prefent a. powerful rival ftarted againft him, Mr. Le Clere, 

‘ie who has publithed already two quarto volumes, and means to 
pablith two nioreé on the fatne fubje&.”’ 
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For MARCH, 1784. . 
POLITICAL, 


Art. 15. A Letter to a Country Gentleman, 186d. StocKdalé, 
oe Country gentleman allows that a certain ndéble Lord gave 
_ advice to his Majefty, but atthe fame time afferts that he 
hud a pou e to do fo; and: that this advice had faved his coun- 
» 3 ‘calls Mr. F--- and his colléagues wfurpers and tyrants, and 
s that they employed the influence of the crown againft the 
OBB crown. He thinks the thew mimiftry thould go on: and’ thaf all 

f hus honeft men fhould unite to break the coaktidn, == 
cles. Art. 16. The Speech of the Right Honourable Charles Fames 
le if .Foxy at a general Meceting of the Eteétors of Weitminifer,. on 
jit Saturday, February 14, —_ 8vo. 1s, Ridveway. ‘‘ 
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.. This fpeech appears to be reported with tolerable accuracy. ft 
Fears {trong marks of a vigorous and inventive mind, to a certaiy 
degree, in a ftate of perturbation. 
Art. 17. 4 Full and Authentic Account of the Whole of th: 
_ Proceedings in Wefiminfler-hall, on Saturday 14 Feb.1784.° Ary 
General Meeting of the Electors of Weftminfter, convened by 
ublic Advertifement: containing the genuine Speeches of Si; 
ecil Wray, Lord Mahon, Lord Mount Morris and Dr. Jecbb: 
with a full and particular Statement of the Caufe of the Mec. 
ng; and occafional Notes. Including an authentic Copy of 
_ the Addrefs prefented to his Majefly by Sir Cecil Wray ; a con. 
ae Account of the Proceedings in the Court of Requetts on 
uefday the roth inftant; and alfo Copies of the feveral Refo. 
lutions agreed to in Weftminfter-hall. ‘Together with a. pointed 
and feafonable Addrefs to the. independent Electors of the City of 

Weftminfter. 8vo. Stockdale. 3 

To this fuli and authentic account, the fubftance of which has 
been given in all the news-papers, is prefixed a very ludicrous en- 
‘graving of Mr. Fox haranguing an immenfe crowd of tatterde- 
‘malions from a window of the King’s Arms Tavern, near Palace. 
yard. 

Art. 18. Sam. Houfe, and Sir Geoffry Dunfian; a Wet- 

miniter Felogue. 6d. Egerton. 1784. 

_ The poetry, although not of the beft, is yet preferable to the fub- 
ject, and we believe the public may profit much alike by the merits 
~ Sam. Houfe, Sir Geoffry Dunitan, and the Welmintter Ec 
ogue. i 

Art. 19. Fox's Poifon'd Bag, &c. 28.6d. Ridgway. 1783. 

There is fome wit in this poem, and much truth, but we can- 
not apptove of the mufes being forced into the fervice of politi: 
‘cians, efpecially when a fink-bag is the fubject. 
Art. 20. The Refcue. . Infcribed to the Right _Honourable 

‘Charles James Fox, Quarto. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1783. 

; “* Say while the mufes croud to deck thy fhrine, 
*¢ Wilt thou accept this humble wreath of mine ? 
“© And to thy groves of olive and of bays, 

_. Receive the myrtle, in a female’s lays ? 

What our fentiments are in a political view, we do not always 
think ourfelves obliged to fay ; but as the friends of literature and 
admirers of genius, we have often lamented that the property o! 
Mr. Fox is not more ample and extenfive. It is impoflible there: 
fore that we fhould not confefs fome feelings of gratitude to the lucy 
wwho has difcovered for him fo iarge an acceffion of landed ettate 1 
terra incognita, God blefs you, Madam! in return for the groves 
5: have beftowed upon Mr. Fox, we would certainly afford yous 
prig of laurel—it we could. 3 
: But ferioufly, in what evil hour was-this lady prompted to aflume 
. the profeffion of poetry! generous and fincere in her temper, lively 
‘and entertaining in converfation, fhe might have been long re/pe 
ed, without any ill-natured cenfor difcovering, that fhe was 1 


equal to any thing fhe chofe to undertake. But, alas, when !le 
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prefents to us her effufions from the prefs, it is impoffible not to per- 
ceive that grammar, claffical learning, and the laws of profody, are 
the firtt victims that are facrificed at her fhrine. Long and fhort 
fyllables ; verfes of nine fyllables, and verfes of thirteen; fome 
upon three legs, and fome upon no legs at all, are prefented to us 
in an artlefs confufion that we could pardon from a pretty mouth, 
and treffés like the morn; but which we cannot find in our hearts to 
excufé, when they come to us in the cold and unfeducing drefs, 
that Mr. Debrett is in the habit of beftowing upon them. Mr. 
Robinfon, might have been Eurydice, and Eurydice, Or- 
pheus; Commodore Johnftone might be Amphifoena and Chro- 
nonhotonthologos, and the ladies of. the prefent day might run to 
their ruin, as erf? Camilla flew over the unbending corn, without 
animadverfion, had we nor feen them from the prefs. As we wifh 
not however to incur the difpleafure of this lady; we will endeavour 
to make amends tor the freedom of our obfervations by extracting 
the following lines, which appear to us to be the beft in the whole 
pertormance. 3 | , a 

“* Burke, in whofe philofophic, heav’n taught mind, 

** Dwells ev’ry virtue that adorns mankind; 

“* Whofe thoughts in eloquence harmonious flocws, 

‘* Strong as his principles, and pure as thofe; - 

“ He fhall affigt what Wentworth’s fhade approves, 
“¢ Blett to promote the fiberty he loves.” 

The occafion of this poem is the appointment of the Portfand 
adminif&ration. The perfons celebrated are Mr, Fox, Lord John 
Cavendith, Mr. Burke, Lord Keppel, &c. &c. &c. The perfons 
iaveighed againit—every body by whom they haye been eppofed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. 4 Rumble from Newport to Cowes, on the Ife of 
Wight By William Sharp, jun. Ifle of Wight, Sturch. John- 
fon, London. 2s. “y 
This rumble, asthe author calls it, will never make a great moi/e, 

The beftwe can fay is, that the piece is decorated with two very 

beautitul engravings. vet Webiow 

Art. 22. Inanimate Reafon; or, a Circumftantial Account of 
that aftonifhing Piece of Mechanifm, M. de Kempelen’s Chefs- 
Player; now exhibiting at No. 8, Saville Row, &c. &c, 1s. 6d, 
Bladon. 

This is a compofition of a puff and an advertifement. The auto- 
maton, however, is ‘confefledly worth feeing. ae 
Art. 23. Selima and Azor, a Perfian Tale, in Three Parts, as 

performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. 1s. Beil. 

This pretty trifle has been very fuccefsful on the ftage, affifted’ by | 
mufic and machinery, but cannot be expected to give much fatis-_ 
faction in the clofet. ) 
Art. 24. Poems on Mifcellaneous Subjeéts. By Ann Curtis, . 

Sifter of Mrs. Siddons. 5s. Bowen. 7 

Left too much fhould be expeéted from the fifter of Mrs. Siddons, 


the authorefs of ‘thefe poems has folicited the patronage and pro- 
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toftion of the Ds hefs of Devonfhive ; and behind the fhield of this 

goddefs of ‘beauty has endeavoured to fhielter herfelf from the. darts 

of criticifm.’. The precaution though modcit, was not neceflar 

Her poems are natural, unaffected, and elegant. They difcover a 

fpecies of fenfibility which is peculiar to the female heart. ' 

ee 25. Hope 4 Poem, By Samuel Hayes, A. M. 1s. Dodf.. 
ey. 1783. | 

This Ri ained in the Univerfity af Cambridge, a prize which, 
is given annually, by the will of Mr. Seaton, to that Matter of 
Arts, who fhall produce the beft copy of verfeg on a fubject pre- 
vioufly given out by the Vice Chancellor, the Matter of Clare 
Hall, and the Greek Profeffor, Relative merit is not always a 
proof of real excellence. Thijs jis fufliciently exemplified in the 
prefent performance, which is dull, Jangyid and profaic. 

Art. 26. Peggy and Patty; or, the Sifters of Archdale, A. 
Novel. Intour Volumes. 12mo. 10s. fewed. Dodiley. 

The ftory which this novel contains is moral and not unintercf- 
ing; but the ityle is honiely and inelegant. 

Art. 27. Columba; a Poetical Epiftle, Heroic and Satirical; 
to the Right Honourable Charles, Earl Cornwallis, by the Rev. 
Miles Parkin, A, B, of Queen’s College, Oxford, gto. 2s. 6d, 
Debrett. | 
The word 4erai¢, which we are inclined to fufpeét has been foifted 

into the title page without the knowledge of the author, in conte- 

quence of the iuccefs that has attended other heroic epiftles, has 
very little to do with the. performance before us. But for fatire we 
really think that few writers in any age have equalled Mr. Parkin. 

| “‘ Great Homer drew Achilles fierce in fight, 

~ Whilft Maro fung the Trojan’s matchlefs Might ; 
Our Addilop great Marlb’ro’s Portrait drew, 
Phiilips {ung Eugene’s Praife, and I fing——-You : 
Thus, m degree, each Chief has had his Bard 455 
To chaunt < Hero, and the Man reward.” 

Who does not fee the fevere and acrimoniousa@aflection that is 
couched in thefe lines? Friends as we aye to the liberty of the prefs, 
we honeitly confefs that in our opinion there-is a bitternefs in them. 
that ought not to he pafled over in filence, efpecially when directed. 
againit fo amiable a perfon as Earl Cornwallis. ‘The following is 
another inftauce of the rancour of the poet againft this illuftnous 
character, who yet we believe never offendéd him. 

** Survey we next the Sons of Britith blood 

** Who thake the fenate, ar who rule the flood; 
“« From George magnific on his radiant throne, 
** To you Cornwallis, and brave Phillips gone.” 

The loyalty of the poct we commend, if indeed in this he is fin- 
cere; but granting that George magnife is properly placed at the 
head of the fcale, what good reafon can be afkened for degrading 
his pretended hero toe the loweft,extremity 2 We fee too, in the in- 
ftance of ayer a that his malignity cannot fpare even the dead. 
And with a mifanthropy, that we believe is without a parallel, be 


beftows his unrelenting cusfes upgn every Briton of ¢ Ringutths? 
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birth. The veil is too flight to conceal hig real meaning. He. 


wifhes them to i 
“© Or live with honour, or die nobly brave, 
“© Or meet with Kempenfelt a wat’ry grave.” : 

Mercy on us! Mr. Parkin; why you would drown the whole 
Houfe of Lords, with as little Rompunentone as a bitches blind pup- 
pies, fifteen in the litter, Our pos. owever, recollects himfeli in a 
moment, and, confcious that he has gone too fat, adds, 

¢ Forbid it Heav’n! may ne’er fuch hapleis Doom | 
Befall Britannia as a wat’ry Tomb ; 410 
What Eye, what Patriot ftern, what Foe auttere 

Would view her finking, and not fhed a Tear ? 

Columba’s felf, relenting Gaul would weep 
O’er Britain funk, low-whelmed in the Deep. ‘ 

But Mr. Parkin cam never keep clofe his lions tk 
We believe indeed, that no imagination, unaffifted by a rancorous 
heart, could have hit upon fuch an idea as that of drowning the 
whole ifland of Britain, mountains and valleys, forefts and cities all 
together. In the mean time the exultation of the author breaks 
out in {pite of himfelf. Heavens! what @ thought? exclaims Mr. 
Parkin, as he fecretly hugs it to his bofom, Nay fo fatirical is this 
writer, that he does not {pare even himfelf, as:may be feen in this 
couplet. 

oe You then, brave chief, accept the duteous lay, 

* Whieh avkvard gratitude prefumes to pay.” 

We doubt not that from thefe fpecimens the rcader will have 
conceived as high an opinion of the fatirical. talents of the author 
of Columba as we havedone. We therefore beg leave to claim his 
congratulations upon informing him, that Mr. Parkin will ‘peedil 

ublith fourteen Satires in the manner of Pope and Churchill, 
Vhen the author lays alide fome part of the licentioufnefs of his 
feverity, and humbles his talents to imitation, we do not hefitate to 
prophecy that he will rife to an eminence infinitely unlike that of 
the moft celebrated of his predeceffors. oe : 
Art. 28. 4 Letter to Dr. Richard Price; containing Stric- 

tures on his Letter to Colonel Sharman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correfpondence, appointed by the Volunteer Corps 

aflembled at Lifourn, on the th of July. Bladon. 13, 1783. 

Over the top of his letter the author writes the following lines 
from Shakefpeare in large capital letters, 7 

E’en fuch a man, fo faint, fo fpiritlefs, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone; - 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
‘Amd would have told him half his Troy was burnt. __ 

This piéture of Dr. Price, the author has continually before his 
eyes for both at the beginning and end of his addreis, he puts him 
ia mind, at great length of the emaciated condition of his body.--- 
The chief points he aims to eftablifh, are, that Ireland labours un- 
der no grievances, but what may be removed by her own parlia- 
ment: that democracies are attended with. many hardhips uoknown 
igeme Britith government: that Dr. Price’s writings are incendiary, 
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and injurious to the interefis of the Britifh mation : and, that public 

credit will revive with our reviving commerce. 

What fenfe or argument is in this pamphlet is obfcured and de. 
graded by petulance and patfion. 

Art.29. A Treatife on the Monfeons in Eaft India. By Capt. 
‘Thomas Forreft. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. Robfon. ‘1783. 

- Captain Forreft, fram: great experience in what is called the 

country trade in India, has made many uieful as well as ingenious 

obfervations on the nature or caufes of monfoons, or regular trade 
winds, and of their variations in different places and circumftances, 

He defcribes; with exactnefs the proper tracks: of navigation in 

voyages trom Europe to India, and on the Indian coafts. He adopts 

a good deal of what other writers fay, for which he makes the proper 

acknowledgments ; and where he has occafion to differ from them, 

he reétifies their miftakes with modefty and «vith candour. 

Art. 30. Refearches into fome Parts of the Theory of the Planets. 
Jn which is folved the Problem to determine the Circular Orbit 
of a Planet by two Obfervations ; exemplified in the new Planet. 
By Walter Minto. 2s. 6d. Dilly, CMikboti: Bell, Edinburgh. 
As this ingenious pamphlet confifts principally of calculations 

and figures, we fhall reftrict ourfelves to its general contents. The 
firtt fection contains part of the folution of a problem, to determine 
the orbit of a comet by rbree obfervations. Hence, in the fecond fec- 
‘tion, are propofed fome methods for calculating the radii vectores 
of the planets, the times of their periodical revolutions being fup- 
pofed unknown,—In the third is given a defcription of two equa- 
tions for determining the radius vector of the new planet at the time 
of its oppofition to the fun on Dec, 21, 1781.—In the fourth, is 
contained a demonftration that by azy two obfervations whatever, 
the cireu/ar orbit of a planet may be determined.—The fifth fection 
contains mifcellaneous obferyations on the new planet by different 
aftronomers, The demonftration in the fourth fedtion is illuftrated 
in the fixth by obfervations of the new planet, and the lait contains 
the theory of Mr. Slop of Pifa on this new planet, which certainly 
forms an epoch jn the annals of aftrottomy. 

Art. 31. The Politrcal Fox Hunt; or, the Purfuers of Rey- 
nard fallen into a Pitt. By a Northamptonthire Gentleman, 
formerly of New College, Oxford. 6d; Wilkie. 

This Northamptonfhire gentleman, notwithflanding his prior 
connection with New College Oxford, had much better keep his 
politics within his own fire. There is fuch a mixture of declama- 
tion, fcripture, ueftion and anfwer in his amphlet, that we are 
inclined to think he has fa/lea into a "an himielf. He complains ot 
the burthens of the people, but ‘he forgets that he laid an add- 

‘tional tax on them, when he publifhed this Political Fox Hunt. — 

Art. 32, The Modern Pantheon; or, the Truth of Fiction. 

By fj B—— of the Temple. ‘The third Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Pownall. 1783. 

This being the shird edition, we defire that the fame may be re- 

corded as a iatire on the tafte of the times, . 
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Art. 33. 42 Effay to Inveftigate the Caufes of the General 
Mor elity by hed fedined fon the ehotelie of the Nature 
of the Blood and the Circulation ; with Mifcellaneous Obfervuations 
on Ancient?and Modern Writers. By W. Charfley, M. D. 
1s. 6d. Kearfley. | 
‘There are fome good obfervations in this pamphlet, but nothing 
new, and the uncouth and ungracetul {tile perplexes the Author’s 
doctrines, who appears neverthelefs to be a man of experience and 
reafoning. 


Art. 34. Outlines of the Theory and Praétice of Midwifery. 


By Alexander Hamilton, M. D. F. R. S. Profeflor of Midwitery 
in the Univerfity, and Member ot the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Fdinburgh. -8vo. 6s. Robinfon. 1784. 

Although this is properly a fecond edition of a work publified in 

1775, and entitled elements of Midwifery, yet the author has fo 

far altered his plan, and improved the work that we may confider 


it as anew publication. In this view Dr. Hamilton’s outlines are 


as well finifhed as outlines can be, and although there are here and, 
there a few inaccuracies, the whole forms an wteful fyllabus for ftu- 
dents, for whofe ufe, and particularly thofe who ftudy under Dr. 
Hamilton, we conceive the work to have been defigned. From a 
work of this nature, the reader can hardly expect an extract ; we 
fhall, however, give part of the appendix in which Dr. Hamilton 
candidly retracts fome former ‘errors, and acknowledges his obiiga- 
tions to Dr. Ofborne for the refpectful manner in which that gentle- 
man mentioned him in his late publication on laborious parturition. 
From the keennefs of the following reply, however, it appears that 


Dr.Hamilton did not really think his opinions treated in a very re- 
fpectful manner. ; . 
© As our opinions, at prefent, more nearly coincide, it is unne- 
ceflary to trouble Dr. Ofborne or the public with any pompous, la- 
boured reply : I fhall, theretore, confine myfelf to a few obfervati- 
ons on thofe remarks in his publication, in which I- my-felf, only, 
am concerned. . | 
'* 1. Dr. Ofborne (page 69.) condemns the practice of fixing the 
crotchet fomewhere on the outfide of the fkull. This, however, was 
the practice, even in London, when I attended an eminent teacher 
hot a great many vears ago. It wasthe practice of Dr. Smellie ; 
and more lately of Dr. Young, late profeifor in this univerfity, an 
‘operator as fkillful and fuccefstul as any of the former. The con- 
flraction of that inftrument plainly fhows, that it was originally ia- 
tended to be fixed on the outfide of the fhuli chiefly, The concavity 
of the blade is exactly adapted to the convexity of the child’s head. 
But I have already obferved, in this volume, that the crotchet 
fould be fixed in the dafs of the feull ; though there are fome cafes 
in which it may {till be proper fometimes to fix it on the outfide. 
An experienced operator can, however, decide on this. point, after 
he has maturely confidered the circumftances both of the prefentati- 
on and pelvis. hes | 
’ * 2, The calculation of the fuccefsful cafes, in which the Czfa- 
rean 
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yean Operation was performed, were taken from old authors, exélu. 
five of unfortunate cafes in Britain ; and the author candidly ac. 
knowledges the mifiake into which they had led him. He cannot 
avoid, however, expreiling his furprife, that Dr. Ofborne thovld 
have fo’ far mifunderftood his meaning, as to infinuate, that he 
would ever recommend the operation to be performed on the living 
fubject, except mm thofe rare cafes where it appeared abfolutely im. 

to extract a child through the aperture of the pelvis*: And 
toa deficiency of {pace in the boay cavity alone, he exprefsly con- 
fines it; wiz. ** where the tranfverfe diameter, at the brim, mea- 
* furcs from one to, notexceeding, two inches.” . 

* His motives for mentioning the cafes in which the operation 
had been performed, were, to thow, from authentie records, that 
it is practicable : and to regret the imperfection of an art which 
obliges us, fomert:mes, to have recourfe to the dreadful alternative of 
witnefing the unfuccefsful efforts of Nature in her laft feeble 
firuggies ; or, by a defperate effort of the limited powers of furgery, 
offer our affiftance. 

€ Dr. Ofborne afferts, “* that a child can be extraéted by em- 
* bryulcia, through a pelvis whofe aperture from pubes to (Aceh 
* meafures onty one inch and a half ; dimenfions much lets than 
* what have invariably been fuppofed to require the Cefarean 


—_ < 





* * When the liand of the operator cannot be introdueed within 


the pelvis ; or, in other words, when its largeft diameter docs not 
exceed one inch, or one inch and a half ; this conformation is per- 
haps the we * one which renders the Czfarean operation abfolutely 


neceflary.. Happily, however, fuch a ftruéture very feldom oc- 
curs in practice ; and, when it does, the Accoucheur will readily 
diftever it by attending to the following circumitances, and to the 
common marks of a narrow pelvis. Wherever the capacity of the 
pelvis is fo ftrait as mot to admit any part of the child’s head to 
enter, ner of two fingers of the Accoucheur’s hand to conduct pro- 

infiruments to tear, break down, and extract the child piece- 
meal, in this cafe recourfe muft be had to the Cafarean fection: 
an expedient, though dreadful and hazardous, that will give the 
woman and child the only chance of life ; and which, if timely 
and prudently counduéted, notwithitanding the many inftances 
wherein it has failed, may be performed .with great probability of 
faccels.? Elemeats of Midwifery, p. 241. 

* And, left he had not formerly been fufficiently explicit, the fol- 
lowing caution is fubjoined in the i meee ; 

*¢ The abfolute impracticability of extracting a child through 
the aperture of the pelvis, is perhaps the only circumftance that 
juftifies the performance of the Ceiarean operation on the living 
fubje& ; which ought never to be had recourfe to in cafes of dil- 
eafes, or original mal-conformation of the foft parts of generation, 
when there is no fufpicion of deformity of the bones,” Elements of 
Midwifery, p. 292+ 
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‘< operation, even in the lateft and beii books*” And by this 
means he hopes to diminith, if not tuperfede the neceiliry of the 
Cefarcan fection by fubftituting the crotcpet in, igs ftead. He goes 
further, and endeavours to prove, (p. 251 and 262,) “that the 
“ head of a mature foetus may be fafely extwacted with the crotchet, 
« jts yolume having been previoutly letlencd, wherever there is a 
“ fpace equal to one inch and a half from pubes to facrum :” 


«“ aljerts, “* chat, in thefe circumftances, delivery may. be. 


« always effected with fafety to the mother.” 


‘ The world is infinitely obliged to this author for the uncommon. 


pains he hath taken to fhow ‘ what are the fmalleft podlible 
“ dimenfions of the pelvis through which a child, with its head 


“ opened, can be extracted, with fafety to the mother, by meaus. 


“ of the crotchet.” I hope, and earneftly with, for the honour 


of the profeffion, and the credit of Dr. Ofborne, that his data may. 


be well-grounded, and that the refult may prove adequate to his 
expectations. 


But, though the dimenfions of the pelvis og be capable of: 


menfuration with matheinatical precifion, yet the difference in the 


bulk and folidity of childrens heads cannot fo eafily be afcertain-- 


ed; morcan I agree with Dr. Ofburne when he fays, (p. 27,) 


“ We are in pofieffion, however, of the means of determining it . 


“ with exaétnefs fufficient to direét our practice in the fateft and 
“ beft manner.” 


‘ The cafe of Elizabeth Sherwood, (p.°7 3») fliows the pofibility 


of performing delivery with the ecrotchet, in circum(tances hither- 
to unfavourable and defperate. . But in a pelvis of a fimilar 
conftruction, various caufes may concur to difappoint our views, 
and baffle our attempts ; or, from the obftacles that neceffarily oc- 


cur, delivery muft always be precarious in the confequenccs ; and. 


this will diminifh the value of the advantages we might otherwile 
expect toderive from this important difcovery. . Be few 
rators, during an. extenlive practice, have probably acquired the 
dexterity and fkill which Dr Sfoorne fo happily poffeffes. 

* To conclude : Though we allow the whole of Dr Ofberne’s 
poftulata, it myft ftill Be 
though feldom, occur, in which a child-cannot: be extracted 
by the {ciflars and-crotchet, even in the hands of the moft ‘fkiltul 
and dexterous peaftiiqner. Shall we, then, be unconcerned {pec- 
tators of the fatal event that muftenfue ? Or, fhall we dare to inter- 
fere; and by an operation apparently cruel, and from its confé- 





quences defperate, make a lait effort of that ailiftance which our. liv. 


mited art affords in behalf of our patient ? 





= 7 —— tp i 4 te eed 


** See Dr Osporne’s Treatife on Laborious Parturition, - 
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acknowledged, that cafes fometimes, . 
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For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 
NATIONAL AFFATIRS. 
[ For MAR CH 1784.) 
POLITICAL STATE OF BRITAIN. 
che political ftruggle between the Crown and the Coalition, 


has at laft come to crifis. The Crown has been able’ to 
maintain its conftitutional prerogutive: and the faction who afpired 
to the government of a democracy have fuffered difgrace and de- 
feat. Thisevent, which is matter of exultation to fo many thov. 
fands of our countrymen, is, however a fubject of very ferious 
concern and even alarm, to fone men whofe publie integrity and 
virtue are unqueltionable. The errors of one parliament, it is faid, 
may be corrected in another : but the throne is never vacant : every 
precedent in favour of the crown acquires the authority of a law: 
and, when an example is once fet of governing in contempt of the 
Houfe of Commons, ir will foon be followed by other examples of 
the fame kind : a breach is made in the barrier that protected the 
privileges of the people, which will daily be widened by a conftant 
atream of royal power, till at laft, an irrefiftible torrent of defpotic 
power fhall level in Britain, as in other European kingdoms, all 
the bulwarks of Iiberty, and bury all ranks and orders of men ina 
general deluge. The hiftory of Europe feeds their difmal appre- 
henfions, and they indulge the melancholy anticipations of the ut- 
ter ruin of political liberty. 

' Had the crown, in reality, by its own native vizour and with- 
out any adventitious power triumphed over a majority in the 
Hovfe of Commons conténding in a good caufe, and the real intereits 
and the rights of the people, the apprehenfions of men would have 
been too well founded, and the prefent year, and month, would 
have doubtlefs given birth-to the moft gloomy zra in the annals 
of England and of freedom. But neither did the crown defeat the 
views of 2 conrbined majority in the Houfe of Commons by its 
own native vigour and without any adventitious power ; nor did 
that majority contend for the rights and interefts ot the people. A 
powerful faction invaded at once the prerogative of the crown and 
the privileges of the people. They grafped at the executive go 
vernment of India, and feized the property of the Eaft India Com- 
pany. Thefe encroachments would have led to others. ‘The fer- 
tile genius of a bold and neceffitous leader of defperate and neceffi- 
tous men, would eafily have difcovered néw fubjeéts of rapacity, 
and new obje¢ts of ambition. : 

The fceptre fhook in the hands of the fovereign, and it would 
have fallen to.the ground if it had not been fupported. by the affec- 
tion, the good-fenfe, and the confidence of his people. Before the 
ientiments of the people were declared in public addreffes to the 
throne, and in private letters to their reprefentatives, the difmiflion 
of the late miniiters from the great offices, was treated by them and 
all their adherents as a vain and impotent expreffion of refentment. 
They openly boafted that they remained an unbroken body.— 
That they had all refigned as one man. And that an adminiftra- 
tion formed in oppofttion to their power could not continue for mie 
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days) The attempt made by the King to appoint the great officers 


of executive government was made the object of their derifion. Mr. 
Fox faid, that the new miniftry had placed themfelves on the trea- 
fury-bench, like fo many children, without once. reflecting on the 
means by which they might be fupported in their new ftations. 
They had no rational, nor indeed any plan whatever, in the opi- 
nion of that itatefinan, but trufted entirely, for their ftability, w 
time and accidents. With fuch ideas. of the omnipotence of their 
majority in the Houfe of Commons, the leaders of the coalition, on 
the defeat of their Eaft India bill, immediately propofed to revive 
it in the Houfe of Commons, with fome minute alterations, after 
the example of the long parliament in 1641, in the bill refpecting 


the bifhops, for the exprefs purpofe of compelling the Houte of 


Lords and the King to pafs it ; that is, after the example of thofe 
times, to inveft the Houfe of Commons, exclufively of the Houfe ot 
Lords, and of. the King, with the real, effective, legiflative au- 
thority :—Of fo little importance, at that juncture, did they deem 
the prerogative of the.crown, and fo confident were they that the 
‘Houfe of Commons was the preponderating power in the Britifh 
conititution. « | | ome ty : 

In the midit of all this haughty arrogance, the minifters of the 
crown ftéadily held the helm in their hands, in filent expectation 
that the breath of popular favour would foon fwell the fails, and 
give motion to.the grand machine of government..,. That animating 
breeze was heard and felt throughout the whole kingdom. The 
hearts of oppofition were intimidated as, much as thofe of mi- 
niiry were encouraged. The fupplies, are voted, the mutiny bill 
fy prolonged, and all the threats of coalition, and, pageantry of 
menacing refolutions, evaporate ar laft:in angry. remonftrance to. 


their gracious Sovereign. , And now it is that,they attempt to ex- 
cite the jealoufy of the people by reprefenting. the power of the 


crown, which they had fo lately derided, as enormous and uncon- 
troulable. Itis for every man who, withes well to our invaluable 
conftitution, and is interefted to perpetuate it, to attend well to this 


thange of language, and to the circumftances by which that change 


was produced. While the Crown retted folely om its-own founda- 
tion, the royal prerogative was. treaged.as a pretenfion vain, anti- 


quated, and even ridiculous. . But the people range themfelyes, in 


oppohtion to the parliament cabal, on the tide of government. The 


muniftry is. ftrengthened, parliament is diflulved at a crifis very 


aufpicious to their power, and then, and not till’ then we 
hear loud complaints by the leaders of coalition of the over-bearing 
power of the crown. What is this but to acknowledge thar the 


toyal prerogative is far from being formidable in itfelf, and that 


its real and effective energy wholly depends on the co-operation of 


the people. 


_ But if the genera] voice of the nation has been able to controul 
the ftrongeit branch of the legiflature, much more would it be abiec 


to controul the weakeft. The Houfe.of Commons .is undoubtedly 


more powerful than either the Crown, or the Houfe of Lords, oreveu 
than both united. If the general fenfe of the nation has e4ectually 
telilted the encroachments of that popular allembly, much more jvould 

| : it 
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it be able to refift with effect any encrodchments of the Crown, 
While virtue, public fpirit, common feufe,. and a regard to pro- 
perty remain in Britain, a due balance will be preferved ia the 
‘conftitution: The people, as wé have already had occafion to ob. 
‘ferve in a former number, and all that can influence’ the people, 
juftice, teafon, felf-intereft, and the love of the public: thefe, in 
reality form a fourth eftate inthe kingdom ; and it is by an appeil 
to thefe only, that all contefts among the different memburs of the 
government can be ultimately deterniined. By the dilfolution of 
parliament, an appeal is made to the people. A great majority 
will, in all probability, be returned in favour of the prefear mi- 
niftry. But, if mew tactions thall arifé in oppotition to the inte. 
refts of liberty and the public : if minifters, confideat of royal fi. 
vour, fhall convert that favour into the means of théir aggrandize- 
ment, by ftretching the prerogative beyond its juft bounds, that 
public fpirit and good fenfe which fupported the weaker acaint 
the ftronger party, which jeftified and maintained the rejection of 
*Mr.:Fox’s bill by the Houfe of Lords, the fame public fpitir and 
good fenfe will fupport, with: greater eafe, the me party a 
gainft the weaker, and refit with fuccefs all encroachments ‘thit 
may be made by the fervants of the crown, on the privileges of the 
Houfe of Commons. “tien Me Spelt | 
Thus it appears that'there isa vital, and @ healing principle in 
the Britifh conftirution which regubates‘and directs its movements to 
the public good, which rettifies its diforders, and amidit all its wan- 
derings brings it back to its natural ftate. ‘That priiiciple, as has 
been well obferved by Montefquieu, is public {pirit, or virtue. 
While thefe give efficacy to the laws, prateét property, and give 
an intereft to the great body of the people“ in the prefervation of the 
Britifh conftitution, there ts Jittle wea ef of its fabverfion. Whew cor- 
ruption fhafl have made its way ro judges and juries, when the laws 
fhali have loft their fpring, and bowed down’ before'faGions in the 
fetrate, and parties'amorig the people, then indeed'is liberty for ever 
fied. Then the bold fpirit of conicious right finks into mean fer 
vility, and folicits 23 a-favour, what is ‘before dentanded’ as a debt 
from juftice. Let not our countrymen therefore fuppofe, that any 
thing fatal has happened tothe liberties of the people. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the Houfe of Commons have expofed their 
authority by refting it on a bad caufe. In 2 good caufe they will 
yet triumph, becaufe they will be fupported by the voice of the 


e. i 
On the fubject of quieting the apprehenfions of fome of our well- 
Meaning readers, we fhall lay betore them, at this very intercfting 
juncture, a few paflages from that profound and éelebrated writer 
whom we have juft now quoted. The prefident Montefquicu, in 
his beautiful delineation of our government, {peaking of the leg 
flature of this coutttry being vefted in King, Lords, and Commons, 
fa . : 

Xe Were the executive power not to have a right of putting a {top 
to the encroachments of the legiflative body, the ‘latter would be- 
come defpotic: for, as it might arrogate to itfelf what power it 
pleafed, it would foon deftroy al] the other powers.” For example, 
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it might exceed the bounds of the late India bill; and inftead of in- 
vetting their own nominees with the executive power over a patt af 
the dominions of Great Britain, it might confer on them the whole. 
Montefquieu having fhewn that liberty appears in our contftita- 
tion, as in a mirrour, peOceeds to examine its feveral parts, and to 
explain the principle whence that liberty is derived, “ when the Ie- 
gillative and executive powers, fays he, are united in the fame perion 
or in the fame body of magiitrates, there can be ao hberty ; becawte 
apprehenfions may arife, left.the fame monarch or fenate fhould 
enact tyrannical laws, to.execute them ia a tyyanmical manner.” He 
then fhews the manner in which the legiflative power is diftributed 
among the reprefentatives of the people, a body of hereditary no- 
bility, and the crown. To the two former belongs the pacver of 
reafoning ; to the laster the power of rejecting. This power of reed ing 
is indeed rather obfolete, and cannot certainly be exerciied but in 
very particular circumftances. It is only in conformity to the voiee 
of the nation, which we hold, as we have obferved again and again, 
to be the great arbiter among the contending branches of the leg 
flature, that it can be exercifed either with propriety or fafety. 
* The Prefident in Wluftrating the neceifity of veftiug the nomina- 
tion to all offices of executive government in the hands of the mo- 
narch, as if he had forefeen our prefent fituation, adds, * bus if 
there wag-no monarch, and the executive power was committed toa 
certain number of perfous:felected from the legiflative bady, thers 
would be an end of liberty; by reafon that the two powers would 
be united, as the fame perfons would actually fomctimes have, and 
would be always able to havea fhare in both.” The reafoning of 
the great author of the {pirit of laws is conclufive and unexception- 
able. Were the executive power of government vetted in perfons 
felf-eleéted, independently ef the will of the monarch, the coniii- 
tutioa would be fubvérted, and liberty dettroyed. tI 
 Thefetruths we think it our duty:ta hold: up to the:minds of o 
countrymen at the prefent crifis. If, on any future occafion,. it 
thould appear to be neceflary or proper, we fhall in like manner 
inculcate on the minds of our readers the conftitutional dignity, and 
tmportanee of the Houfe of Commons. byt bug my 


ScorTLAND. © a2 


It is reported, and on véry probable grounds, that im the election 
of beth peers and commoners in Scotland there will be a new and 
unufual {pirit of oppofition to the court. It is “quettionable whe- 
ther this, temper arifes from the contagious.fpirit of liberty, or from 
the hopes which neceffitous or avaricious. men have conceived of 
fharing in that plunder with which our Britifh Cefar endeavours to” 
a partizans in oppofition to the republic. ‘The countenance and 
Upport afforded to Mr. Fox by the wary Scotch is a ftriking cir- 
cumftance. ‘They held an attempt to refift a majority in the Houte 
of Commons as abfurd. They adhered to Mr. Fox, and ftill ad- 
bere to him. 


IRELAND AND THE EAsT-INDIES. 


In the midft of our’ internal broils, we hear but little of Ireland 
and the Eaft Indies. All projects for retaining thefe couutrics in 


union 
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union, sr. fubjection to Great Britain feem to be fufpended : the 
wifeft policy, perhaps, thar could be adopted. 


J Ho.trianp. 


The popular difcontents, and tendency to confufion in Holland 
continues. But the arittocratical powers are {till predominant, and 
the government of the United Provinces is regulated by the French 
ambaffador at tue Hague. 


FRANCE. 


The energy of the French nation, roufed and heightened by fuc. 
cefsful war, applies with ardour to the cultivation of Bilofophy, 
agriculture, andcommerce. “The king has granted fifteen hundred 
acres of ground for the purpofe of experimental agriculture: a do- 
nation worthy of a great monarch, and whence great benefits may 
be expected. “Agriculture is not, like commerce, held difhonour. 
able in France. It is at prefent very fa/bionable: and under royal 
rotection, the ¢Aeory of it may be not a little advanced.” But an 
englifhman refle&ts with fatisfaction, that in Britain hid alone, 
which fecures property, has promoted the art of hufbandry, and 
the happinefs of the hufsandman, more than all the light of philo. 
fophy and the encouragement of kings in a defpdtic government. 
The levity of the French nation, it is to be feared, will not long 
be contented with the calm purfuirof the arts of peace. The com- 
merce of the Indies has long been an object of ambition to’ France. 
The naval preparations at Toulon and Amfterdam, and the intrigues 
of the French at the Hague, prediét a revival of hoftilities in the 
Fast. : . 
SPAIN AND TuRKEY. 


The broken fpirit of the Ottoman Porte appears in the Eaft and in 
the Weft: in the mott humiliating conceffions to Ruffia, ‘and in the 
motft magnificent ‘prefents to the fecond branch of the Houle of 


Bourbon. > 





We have to requefi the indulgence of our readers for delaying till out 
mext Number the Head of Dr. Swift, aud his charaéter, wer they 
Sail certainly appear, and we can affure the public, that the Heap. will 
be uncommonly «ell exgraved, 

An Account of the Narrative of the late Diffenfions in “ the Royal 
Socie'y, Sc.” foall be given in our next. ' 

*,* Communications for Tuk EnGiisu Revyitw are regue/e./ tobe 
feat te Mr. Murray, No. 32, Fleet-fircer, 
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